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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  CITY  EMPLOYMENT. 


This  article  sumuiarizes  the  rates  of  wages  for  general  labor  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  cities  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time. 
A  similar  report  was  presented  in  the  Bulletin  for  January,  1897.  In 
comparison  with  the  rates  prevailing  at  that  time,  there  are  few  changes 
to  be  noted. 

All  the  cities  are  operating  their  labor  departments  on  the  basis  of  an 
eight-hour  day  except  in  one  instance,  noted  in  the  tal)le,  where  the  men 
are  paid  by  the  hour  and  it  is  customary  to  make  10-hour  time.  The 
rates  per  day  given  are  to  be  considered  the  general  rate,  sul)ject  to  ex- 
ceptions in  particular  cases  or  under  unusual  conditions.  Some  of  the 
exceptional  instances  are  noted  in  the  table. 


Cities :  By  Departments  of  Labor. 


Names  of  Cities 

AND  DKPARTMKSTS  OP  LABOR. 

Pay  per  Day 

Namrs  op  Cities 
AND  Departments  of  Labor. 

Pay  per  Day 

Beverlv. 

Cambridge. 

Cemetery,  health,   highway. 

Cemetery : 

water : 

Foreman  of  laborers. 

$2.25 

Laborers,  in  general,  . 

$2.00 

Laborers  and  gardeners,  . 

2.00,  2.25 

Overseers,  when  employed, 

2.25  @  2.50 

Electrical 

14.00,*  17.00,*  18.00,* 

Boston. 
Bridge,  carpenters  and  paint- 
ers  

2..i0 

Poor: 

Collectors  of  offal. 
Farmers,       .... 

19.50,*  23.00* 

12.00* 
15.00* 

" 
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Cities :  By  Departments  of  Labor. 

Names  of  Cities 

Names  of  Cities 

AKD  DePARTUENTS  OF   LABOR. 

Pay  per  Day 

AKD  Departments  of  Labor. 

Pay  per  Day 

Beverly. 

Cambridge. 

Cemetery,  health,   highway. 

Cemeterv : 

water : 

Foreman  of  laborers. 

$2.25 

Laborers,  ill  general,  . 

$2.00 

Laborers  and  gardeners,  . 

2.00,  2.25 

Overseers,  when  employed, 

i.25  @  2.50 

Electrical 

14.00,*  17.00,*  18.00,* 

Boston. 

Poor  : 

19.50,*  23.00* 

Bridge,  carpenters  and  paint- 

ers  

2.. 50 

Collectors  of  offal, 

12.00* 

Park,  public  grounds,  water. 

2.00 

Farmers,       .... 

15.00* 

street : 

Laborers,      .... 

7.50,*  9.00,*  12.00* 

Ferry  division,    . 

2.00 

Sewer : 

Paving 

2.00,2.10 

Carpenters,  .... 

2.25 

Sanitary,        .... 

2.00 

Engineers 

2.75 

Sewer 

2.00,  2.25 

Foremen 

2.25,  2.50,  3.00 

Street  cleaning,   . 

2.00,  2.02,  2.10,  2.25  '< 

Laborers,  general, 
street : 

2.00 

Wire,  linemen  (when  paid  by 

the  day) 

2.00,  2.50 

Blacksmiths, 

2.25,  2.50,  3.00 

1 

Carpenters 

2.75,3.00 

Brockton. 

1 

Engineers 

3.00 

Health,      highway,      sewer, 

Foremen,      .... 

4.00 

water,         .... 

2.00  j 

Foremen  (sub),    . 

2.75  @  3.50 

By  the  week. 
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Cities:  By  Departments  of  Labor  —  Continued. 


Names  ok  Cities 

AND   DBPARTMENTS  OF  TiABOB. 


Cambridge  —  Con . 

Street  — Con. 

Painters 

Pavers,  during  paving  season 
only 

Kanimers,  during  paving  sea- 
son only, 

Stablemen, 

Water : 

Foremen  of  pipe  laying,  . 

Inspector 

Pipe  jointers,      .       .        .       . 

Oiler,  firemen,  general  utility, 

Chelsea. 

Public  buildings,  street: 

Laborers,     ordinary ;      team- 
sters, etc.,         .       .       .       . 
Laborers,  skilled. 
Foremen 


Chicopee. 

sewer, 


sidewalk, 


Highway, 
water : 
Laborers,  general,     . 
Special  skilled  employes, 

Everett. 

Cemetery,  public  works  (street, 
sewer,  water),  laborers. 

Fall  River. 

Cemetery,  highways,  public 
buildings,  sewer,  water, 
laborers 

Park 


FiTCHBUKG. 

Highway  (including  sewer) 

Brick  masons,     . 

Drivers,  one   horse  and 
horses,       ... 

Engineer  (steam  roller). 

Foremen, 

Laborers,     . 

Pavers, 

Rammers,     . 

Stone  masons,     . 

Tenders, 

Water  boys, 
Water : 

Blacksmiths, 

Calkers  and  yarners. 

Foremen, 

Laborers,  general,     . 


Pay  per  Day 


$2.50,  2.75 

3.50,  4.50 

2.25 
15.00* 

15.00* 
15.00* 
14.00* 
14.00* 


2.00 

2.50,  2.75 

3.00 


1.75 
14.00  (g  20.00* 


2.00 


2.00 
10.00* 


1.76,2.16 

2.16 
3.04 
2.56 

1.60,1.76,1.92 
2.16 
1.92 

1.92,2.16,2.56 
1.76 
1.28 

2.50 

2.00,2.25 

2.50 

1.50 


Names  of  Cities 
AND  Departments  of  Labor. 


FiTCHBURG—  Con. 

Water  —  Con. 

Machinists 

Meter  inspectors. 

Special    "  pipe    and    derrick 

men," 

Teamsters, 

Gloucester. 
Higl  .pays,  laborers, 

Haverhill. 

Bridge,  cemetery,  park,  sewer, 
sidewalk,  street,  laborers,    . 

Water  (operated  by  a  company), 
laborers 

Holyoke. 
City  property  (buildings),  high- 
ways, sewer,  sidewalk : 

Carpenters 

Foremen, 

Inspectors 

Laborers      (cleaning      catch 
basins), 

Laborers,  general. 

Masons,  brick,    .       .       .       . 

Pavers, 

Water  boys,        .       .       .       . 

Lawrence. 

Cemetery,  park 

All  other  departments,  laborers, 
general, 

Lowell. 
Commons : 

Laborers, 

Teamsters 

Health : 

Laborers 

Teamsters 

Public  buildings : 

Carpenters 

Laborers, 

Painters 

Sewer  laborers,       .       .       .       . 
Street : 

Graders 

Laborers 

Teamsters, 

Water : 

Laborers 

Teamsters, 

(Special  skilled  labor  in  all  de- 
partments at  higher  rates 
than  above.) 


Pay  per  Day 


§2.25 
2.25,  2.50 


1.75 
2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
1.75 


2.50 
3.00 
2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
4.50 
4.50 
1.50 


1.65  ©2.00 
2.00 


1.75 
2.00 

1.80 
2.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 

2.00 
1.75 
2.00 

2.00 
2.25 


*  By  the  week. 
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Cities:  By  Departments  of  Labor  —  Continued. 


Names  of  Cities 
AND  Departments  of  Labok. 


Pay  per  Day 


Lynn. 

Cemetery,  drainage,  health,  high- 
way, parls,  public  grounds, 
water,  laborers, 

Malden. 
Health,  laborers,     .... 
Street : 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Water : 

Calkers, 

Foremen, 

Inspectors, 

Laborers 

Timekeepers,     .... 

Marlborough. 

Highway,  sewer,  water : 

Foremen 

Laborers, 

Pipe  layers,         .... 
Stone  cutters,      .... 

Medford. 
Cemetery, 

Highway,  sewer 

Water  : 

Pipe  layers,         .... 

Laborers 

Melrose. 
Cemetery,  laborers. 
Public   works    (including   high- 
way, sewer,  and  water)  r 
Engineers  (crusher). 
Engineers   (steam   roller  and 

drill) 

Foremen 

Inspectors, 

Laborers, 

Teamsters, 

New  Bedford. 
Cemetery,  laborers, 
Park : 

Keepers 

Laborers 

Poor: 

Farmers 

General  work  and  scrubbers 
(women) 

Nurses  (both  sexes). 
Public  works  (including  sewer, 
street,  etc.) : 

Foremen 

Laborers,  general,     . 

Scrapers,  "hokey-pokey  men," 

Tailmen 

Teamsters, 


$2.00 


2.50 
■,,  2-00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50,2.75,3.00 

2.00 

2.00 


2.50 

3.00 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 
2.25 
2.25 

2.00 

1.75, 

2.00, 

2.25, 
2.50 

2.25 
2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

2.50,  3.00 

2.50,3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00  (§2.00 

2.00 
1.80 

30.00* 

10.00(9  30.00* 
25.00  @  35.00* 


2.50 
1.80 
1.50 
2.00 
2.25 


Names  of  Cities 

AND  DePARTMEKTS  OP  LABOB. 


Pay  per  Day 


New  Bedford  — Con 

Water : 

Blacksmiths, 
Firemen, 

Foremen,  general. 
Foremen,  of  laborers. 
Laborers, 


Newburyport. 
All  laborers  employed, 

Newton. 
Highway,  .... 


Sewer, 

Water 

North  Adams. 
Public  works    (including   ceme- 
tery, highways,  sewer,  side- 
walk, water,  etc.) : 

Foremen, 

Laborers 

Northampton. 

Highway, 

Sewer, 

Water 

PITTSFIELD. 

Public  works  (including  high- 
way, sewer,  sidewalk,  and 
water) : 

Foremen 

Laborers,  special, 

Laborers,  general, 

QUINCY. 

Cemetery,  public  works,  sewer: 
Laborers,  general,     . 
Special  men 

Salem. 
Electrical : 

Foremen, 

Linemen, 

Health : 

Foremen, 

Laborers   (collection  of  garb- 
age, etc.) 

Park,  laborers 

Public  property  (cemetery,  pub- 
lic buildings)  : 

Florist 

Foreman  (of  cemetery),  . 

All  others 

Shade  tree,  general. 


$2.35 

2.25 

4.25 

3.00 

1.80,2.00 


0.22i,it 


1.25,  1. 
2.00,2 
3.00,  3 
1.00,  1.7 
2 
1.7.5,2 


50,  1.75,t 
25,  2.50, 
.25,  3.50 
5,t  2.00, 
.25,  3.00 
.00,2.25 


2.00 
1.50 


^5  (9  2.50 
2.00 

rs  ig  2.00 


3.00 

2.25,  3.00 

1.75 


1.75 
2.00 


15.00  § 
2.00 

15.00  § 


2.00 

2.00 

15.00  § 

15.00  § 

2.00 

2.00 

*  By  the  month,  including  board.  t  Paid  by  the  hour. 

t  Largest  number  at  this  rate,  next  largest  at  $2.00,  and  only  a  few  employed  at  the  highest  and 
lowest  rates  quoted.  §  By  the  week. 
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Cities :   By  Departments  of  Labor  —  Concluded. 


Names  of  Cities 

AND   DEPARTMKNTS  OF   LABOR. 


Salem  —  Con. 
Street,  sewer : 

Foremen, 

Others 

Water 


SOMERVILLE. 

Health,  higluvay,  sewer,  water,  . 

Springfield. 
Scavenger : 

Drivers 

Helpers 

All  other  departments,  laborers, 

Taunton. 
Cemetery,   park,    sewer,    street, 

water,  per  hour  11}^  cents, 

rate  for  8  hours, 
Poor, 


Waltham. 
Cemetery : 

Gardener 

Assistant 

Laborers,     .... 

Laborers  (inexperienced), 
Electrical,  general  work. 
Health  (one  man,  driver,  etc.), 
Park,  laborers. 
Public  buildings, -carpenter. 


Pay  per  Day 


$3.25 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
l.GO 
1.75 


1.40* 
1.50 


14.00t 
2.00 
1.80 
1.60 
2.50 

15.00t 
1.80 
2.75 


Names  of  Cities 
AND  Departments  of  Labor. 


Waltham  — Con. 
Sewer  : 

Laborers,     .... 

Pipe  layer,  .... 
Street : 

Collectors  of  garbage. 

Drivers  (one  horse),  . 

Drivers  (two  horses). 

Engineer 

Laborers,     .... 

Pavers,         .... 

Stablemen,   .... 

Others, 

Water : 

Calkers 

Drivers  and  stablemen,    . 

Firemen 

Laborers 

WOBURN. 

Highway, 

Sewer 

Water, 

Worcester. 
Cemetery,  laborers  (average). 
Park,  by  the    hour,  rates  for 

hours,        .... 
Sewer,  street,  water, 


Pay  per  Day 


$1.80 
2.50 

2.00 
1.90 
2.05 
2.50 
1.80 
2.75 
2.00 
2.25,  2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
2.20 
1.80 


1.75,  2.00 
1.75,2.00 
2.00,  2.25 


1.47@1.84 
1.85 


*  Customary  day,  10  hours,  $1.75. 


t  By  the  week. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  CO-OPERATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 


By  direction  of  the  Legislature,  f  this  Department  prepared  in  1886 
a  report  upon  Co-operation  in  Great  Britain,  especially  co-operative  dis- 
tribution. The  figures  contained  in  that  report  showed  that  in  1883,  the 
latest  year  for  which  the  facts  were  obtainable,  there  were  in  existence  in 
the  United  Kingdom  1,304  distributive  and  productive  co-operative  soci- 
eties, of  which  1,153  made  returns,  showing  a  share  capital  of  £7,467,849 
(137,339,245),  and  including  680,165  members.  In  1899,  the  number 
of  societies  making  returns  had  risen  to  1,802,  including  1,677,018 
members,  and  having  a  share  capital  of  £26,365,482  ($131,827,410). 
This  remarkable  increase  in  co-operative  effort,  largely  confined  to  Avork- 
ingmen,  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  social  better- 
ment. 


*  Report  on  "Workmen's  Co-operative  Societies  issued  by  the  English  Labor  Department.  —  Re- 
port of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Co-operative  Congress,  1901. 
t  Resolves  of  1885,  Chap.  51. 


CO-OPERATION   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN.  43 

The  relative  representation  of  the  societies  for  distribution  and  of 
those  for  production  in  this  movement  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures.  Out  of  the  1,802  societies  included  in  the  aggregate,  1,535 
were  engaged  in  distribution.  These  societies  had  1,623,476  individual 
members,  and  a  share  and  loan  capital  of  £23,612,358  ($118,061,790). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  societies  engaged  entirely  in  co-operative  produc- 
tion numbered  267,  with  48,198  individual  members,  and  a  share  and 
loan  capital  of  £1,415,687  ($7,078,435).  Besides  this,  there  were  618 
of  the  distributive  societies  which  were  also  engaged  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  production,  employing  in  that  w^ay  £1,337,437  ($6,687,185)  in 
share  and  loan  capital.  The  goods  produced  by  the  distributive 'societies 
are  not  usually  sold  in  the  market  directly  but  are  transferred  to  the  dis- 
tributive departments  of  such  societies  and  there  sold  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade.  The  total  sales  (including  sales  of  goods  produced  and 
those  merely  bought  and  sold)  amounted  to  £75,380,506  ($376,902,530) 
during  the  year  1899,  increasing  more  than  £5,000,000  ($25,000,000) 
over  the  preceding  year,  the  transactions  showing  an  aggregate  profit, 
including  interest  on  shares  but  not  on  loan  capital,  of  £7,765,322 
($38,826,610).  The  societies  directly  employed  81,971  persons,  of 
whom  34,593  were  employed  in  production. 

The  distinctively  productive  societies  comprised  22  producing  food 
preparations  (including  bakeries);  eight  engaged  in  corn  milling;  123 
in  dairying;  and  114  in  miscellaneous  forms  of  production,  such  as  metal 
working,  boot  and  shoe  making,  tailoring,  brickmaking,  printing,  etc. 

It  may  serve  to  bring  the  magnitude  of  these  figures  forcibly  before 
the  reader  to  say  that  the  total  number  of  members  interested  in  these 
societies,  including  those  for  distribution  and  production  and  disregarding 
possible  duplications  of  individuals,  is  equivalent  to  nearly  four  times 
the  total  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Massachusetts  (census  of  1895),  the  total  number  of  employes 
of  the  co-operative  societies  being  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  average 
numl)er  employed  in  our  manufacturing  industries  ;  that  the  total  co-oper- 
ative share  and  loan  capital  corresponds  to  nearly  26  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested  in  Massachusetts  manufactures  in  the  census  year ;  and 
that  the  total  sales  for  the  year  made  by  the  co-operative  societies  reached 
a  sum  amounting  to  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  output  of  our 
manufacturing  industries,  as  indicated  by  the  census  referred  to. 

Of  course  in  computing  the  total  membership  the  same  person  is  pos- 
sibly counted  more  than  once,  as  he  may  be  connected  with  more  than 
one  society.  Nevertheless,  the  statistics  sufficiently  indicate  the  great 
popularity  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has 
evidently  passed  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  evinces  in  its 
generally  successful  operation  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based. 
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These  principles  are  well  summed  up  in  the  comprehensive  report 
issued  by  the  English  Labor  Department,  as  follows  : 

Membership  is  open  to  all  comers,  the  committee  of  the  Society,  however,  usually  having  the 
right  to  veto  the  admission  of  any  persons  whose  membership  is  regarded  as  likely  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Subject  only  to  this  qualification,  the  share-list  of  a  workmen's  Co- 
operative Society  is  never  closed. 

The  shares  in  a  workmen's  Co-operative  Society  (which  are  invariably  issued  at  par  value)  are 
in  all  cases  of  small  amount  (usually  £1),  and  may  generally  be  paid-up  by  small  weekly  or  quar- 
terly instalments,  or  even  by  the  automatic  accumulation  of  the  sums  accruing  to  the  holder  as  his 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  Society,  without  the  necessity  for  any  cash  payment  beyond  a  trifling  amount 
paid  on  allotment. 

The  bulk  of  the  share  capital  is  withdrawable  at  short  notice.  A  certain  number  of  the  Societies, 
however,  compel  each  member  to  hold  at  least  one  transferable  share  (which  can  be  realized  only  by 
sale) . 

In  these  Societies,  almost  without  exception,  each  individual  possesses  one  vote,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  shares  held  by  him.  In  cases  in  which  share  capital  is  owned  by  other  Societies,  these 
Societies  are  usually  allowed  extra  votes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  share  capital  held  by  them. 

Proxy  voting  is  almost  unknown  in  these  Societies. 

The  return  on  share  capital  is  in  most  cases  limited  to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  (usually  five  per 
cent  per  annum) .  The  surplus  profits  remaining  after  the  payment  of  the  fixed  rate  of  interest  on 
share  capital  are  distributed  in  certain  agreed  proportions,  in  some  cases  between  the  customers  of 
the  Society,  in  others  between  the  customers  and  the  employees,  in  others  again  between  the  cus- 
tomers, the  employees,  and  the  shareholders,  but  in  no  case  do  the  shareholders  receive,  in  right  of 
their  capital,  the  whole  of  the  profits. 

Publicity  of  accounts  is  a  universal  feature.  As  a  rule,  the  statements  of  accounts  issued  by  the 
Societies  are  detailed  and  complete. 

The  Societies  are,  with  few  exceptions,  formed  under  laws  specially  passed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  industrial  classes  and  not  under  the  Companies  Acts,  as  ordinary  joint-stock  undertakings. 

The  plan  of  co-operative  distribution  as  it  existed  in  England,  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Rochdale  plan,  was  fully  explained,  accompanied  by 
a  brief  historical  account,  in  the  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  in  1886,  to 
which  we  have  previously  alluded.  The  substance  of  that  report  is  con- 
tained in  a  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation,  which  is  still  available 
for  distribution  by  the  Bureau,  and  which  outlines  the  methods  pursued 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  co-operative  distributive 
societies. 

Such  societies  in  Great  Britain  vary  very  much  in  size.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  society  at  Forth,  in  Scotland,  which  has  but  10  members,  and 
possesses  no  capital,  but  the  10  members  send  a  periodical  order  for 
goods  to  the  Scottish  wholesale  society,  to  be  delivered  at  the  house  of 
one  of  their  number  and  thence  distributed.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale  may  be  cited  the  Leeds  Industrial  Society,  having  a  membership  of 
48,000  and  a  capital  of  £733,664  ($3,668,320),  and  making  annual  sales 
amounting  to  £1,473,702  ($7,368,510).  Membership  in  these  societies 
is  open  to  all  persons  of  either  sex  over  16  years  of  age.  It  will  be 
understood,  however,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  persons  applying  for 
membership  must  pass  an  election  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 
The  moderate  first  payment  required  on  shares  facilitates  membership  by 
persons  of  small  financial  resources. 

The  English  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  which  control 
the  operation  of  the  societies,  prohibit  any  member  holding  shares  in 
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excess  of  the  nominal  value  of  £200  ($1,000),  but  capital  may  be  in- 
vested in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  society  up  to  any  limit  fixed  by  its 
rules.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  capital  increases  beyond  the  soci- 
ety's requirements,  and  in  some  of  the  older  societies  a  limitation  of 
share  capital,  well  within  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Act,  has  been  created 
by  rule,  in  order  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  accumulation  of  capital. 
Facilities  are  afforded  for  transferring  the  first  share  taken  up  by  a  mem- 
ber to  new  members.  Such  shares  cannot  usually  be  withdrawn  but  are 
transferable  in  this  way.  But  all  shares  subsequent  to  the  first  are  with- 
drawable, and  in  many  cases  the  withdrawable  share  capital  is  treated  by 
the  members  as  a  savings  fund,  somewhat  like  a  savings  bank  account, 
portions  of  which  may  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time. 

Although  the  interest  on  share  capital  is  fixed  in  the  distributive  socie- 
ties generally  at  five  per  cent,  a  lower  rate  has  prevailed  in  some  societies 
in  recent  years,  partly  caused  by  the  increase  of  capital  beyond  immediate 
requirements.  The  general  view  held  by  the  promoters  of  such  societies 
is  that  the  society  exists  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  such,  and  not 
of  the  investing  capitalist,  and  the  interest  on  share  capital  varies  in  many 
cases  according  to  the  amount  of  purchases,  this  principle  being  kept  in 
mind.  The  interest  accumulating  on  shares  and  also  the  dividends  on 
purchases  may,  if  the  member  desires,  be  added  to  his  share  capital 
account,  and  when  the  full  limit  of  share  capital  permitted  to  any  single 
person  by  the  Act  or  by  the  rules  of  the  society  is  reached,  the  money  as 
it  becomes  due  is  credited  to  the  member  as  loan  capital  advanced  by  him 
to  the  society. 

In  the  words  of  the  English  report  upon  which  this  article  is  based  : 

It  is  this  process  of  transfer  of  interest  and  dividends  to  share  and  loan  capital  that  has  led  to 
the  large  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  retail  distributive  Societies,  and  has  given  them  the  character 
of  an  automatic  savings  bank,  in  which  a  member's  capital  is  constantly  increasing  without  any  actual 
investment  being  made  by  him  directly  out  of  his  ordinary  income.  The  account  books  of  almost  every 
old-established  Society  would  show  numerous  instances  of  members  who,  having  invested  in  cash  only 
one  or  two  shillings,  and  having  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years  withdrawn  many  pounds  sterling, 
still  have  a  substantial  balance  standing  to  their  credit. 

The  Acts  under  which  the  societies  operate  also  permit  them  to  re- 
ceive deposits  of  not  more  than  10  shillings  in  one  sum,  or  not  more  than 
£20  in  all  from  any  one  person,  credited  to  him  as  loan  capital  and  with- 
drawable upon  not  less  than  two  days'  notice.  This  provision  also  has 
operated  to  increase  the  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  societies.  The  sur- 
plus capital  thus  accruing  in  various  ways  is  invested  as  opportunity  is 
found,  frequently  in  undertakings  upon  a  co-operative  basis,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  co-operative  wholesale  societies,  which  are  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying,  at  wholesale,  commodities  to  the  retail  distributive 
societies,  or  in  the  various  productive  co-operative  societies.  Loans  are 
also  sometimes  made  to  members  on  mortgage,  or  invested  in  real  estate 
leased  to  members.  Other  investments  consist  of  sums  loaned  on  account 
of  various  cotton  spinning,  railway,  and  canal  undertakings. 
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The  following  paragraph  relates  to  the  expenses  of  management,  not 
including  under  that  head  the  actual  services  of  persons  constantly  em- 
ployed as  clerks,  or  of  operatives  engaged  in  production : 

In  most  Societies  the  services  of  tbe  Committee  are  unpaid ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger  Societies 
a  small  fee  (sixpence  to  one  shilling  per  meeting)  is  given  as  an  allowance  for  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
The  office  of  secretary,  except  in  the  case  of  the  large  Societies,  is  seldom  one  carrying  with  it  a  salary 
sufficient  to  enable  the  holder  of  it  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  his  office.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  secretarial  work  of  co-operative  Societies  is  done  by  secretaries  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations during  the  day,  who  regard  the  work  which  they  do  for  their  Society  as  occupation  for  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  evening,  and  are  very  frequently  willing  to  perform  this  work  without  remunera- 
tion. A  secretary  is  subject  to  periodical  retirement  and  re-election  or  otherwise  by  a  general  meeting. 
The  office  of  treasurer  is  usually  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  a  secretary;  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abolish  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  to  substitute  the  Society's  Bank 
as  treasurer. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  1899,  which  was  a  ftiirly  typical  year, 
the  distributive  societies,  to  the  extent  of  some  68  per  cent  of  their  busi- 
ness, were  engaged  in  distributing  articles  obtained  from  co-operative 
sources.  Of  course,  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  these  societies  can  control 
the  industrial  conditions  under  which  the  goods  are  produced.  Many 
societies,  however,  still  obtain  their  supplies  in  open  market.  Whether 
a  society  should  follow  the  one  plan  or  the  other  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
discussion  among  those  interested  in  the  movement. 

Goods  are  sold  at  ordinarj^  market  prices,  and  to  the  general  public 
at  the  same  prices  as  to  members.  Customers  are  given  "tokens"  rep- 
resenting the  value  of  their  purchases,  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
determining  the  sums  due  in  apportioning  their  quarterly  or  semi-annual 
dividends  upon  purchases.  Non-members  share  in  such  dividends  at 
one-half  the  rate  given  to  members.  Before  the  dividends  upon  sales 
are  awarded,  a  certain  sum  is  set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund,  provision  is 
made  for  charitable  or  educational  funds  or  grants,  and  for  the  fixed  rate 
of  interest  on  shares. 

It  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  promoters  of  the  co-operative 
movement  that  certain  nioral  and  educational  advantages  are  inherent  in 
the  system,  and  that  these  are  as  important  as  the  possible  financial 
benefits.  It  has  therefore  been  the  custom  for  the  societies  to  promote 
by  liberal  grants  libraries,  lectures,  classes,  entertainments,  and  other 
institutions  for  social  improvement,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  aiding  in  the 
general  progress  of  co-operation. 

In  1899,  the  distributive  societies  set  aside  out  of  their  profits 
£21,471  ($107,351)  for  charity,  £56,158  ($280,790)  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  £6,566  ($32,830)  for  propaganda. 

The  societies  interest  themselves  in  encouraging  savings  on  the  part 
of  their  members,  and  about  500  of  the  societies  have  established  penny 
savings  banks,  having  in  the  aggregate  at  the  close  of  1898,  £500,000 
($2,500,000)  credited  to  depositors,  upon  which  interest  was  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  4^^^  per  cent  per  annum. 
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Although  the  system  of  cash  tradino;  has  been  considered  fundamental 
in  such  societies,  it  appears  that  during  1899  this  was  not  strictly  adliered 
to,  since  some  928  retail  societies  gave  credit  to  their  customers  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  As  an  offset  to  the  risk  involved  in  making 
credit  sales,  the  rules  of  the  societies  provide  that  the  society  may  have  a 
lien  upon  a  meml)er's  share  capital  for  debts  due  by  such  member. 

Although  the  creneral  management  of  the  societies  is  in  the  hands  of 
its  elective  officers,  the  general  technical  and  business  operations  are  per- 
formed by  paid  employes,  the  total  salaries  or  wages  paid  by  the  distribu- 
tive societies  being  equivalent  to  4.3  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  sales 
during  the  year  1899. 

Profit-sharing  is  not  generalh'  adopted,  although  it  has  been  fre- 
quently advocated.  There  were,  however,  in  1899,  234  societies,  having 
a  total  number  of  13,149  emploj^es,  engaged  in  distributive  production, 
which  had  adopted  the  system  of  profit-sharing  and  had  allotted  to  their 
emploj^es  profits  for  the  year  amounting  to  £28,855  ($144,275)  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  average  working  hours  of  the  employes,  based  upon  returns  from 
1,123  societies,  covering  27,712  distributive  employes,  were,  for  the 
year  1896,  53.6  per  week. 

The  co-operative  wholesale  societies,  carrying  out  the  democratic 
principle  upon  which  the  co-operative  movement  is  based,  are  federations, 
mainly  of  retail  distributive  societies,  formed,  as  we  have  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppl^nng  the  retail  societies  with  the  commodities  distributed 
by  them.  In  the  English  Wholesale  Society  membership  is  confined  to 
societies  registered,  with  limited  liability,  under  the  Industrial  and  Provi- 
dent Societies  Acts  or  the  Companies  Acts.  They  are  required  to  hold 
three  £5  shares  for  each  20,  or  fraction  of  20,  members,  and  are  entitled 
to  one  vote  to  each  500  (or  fraction  of  500)  members  for  whom  they 
have  taken  up  shares.  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  admits  as  mem- 
bers only  societies  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Acts,  excluding,  however,  societies  dealing  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
such  societies  are  required  to  hold  one  £1  share  for  each  of  their  own 
members,  and  huxe  one  vote  by  right  of  membership,  an  additional  vote 
for  the  first  £1,000  ($5,000)  of  purchases  made  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  another  vote  for  every  complete  £2,000  ($10,000)  of  purchases  be- 
3'ond  that  amount.  The  employes  of  this  society  are  also  permitted  to 
become  shareholders,  and  to  be  represented  in  the  general  meetings  of 
the  society. 

The  wholesale  societies,  like  the  retail  societies,  are  managed  by 
committees  elected  by  the  members.  The  English  and  Scottish  whole- 
sale societies  assist  each  other  in  general  business  operations,  and  in 
some  departments  have  joint  buyers  and  depots,  sharing  the  expenses 
and  management. 
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The  return  on  share  capital  in  the  wholesale  societies  is  limited  by 
rule  to  five  per  cent.  After  setting  aside  reserves  and  grants  for  special 
purposes,  dividends  are  paid  to  customers  as  in  the  retail  societies,  non- 
members  who  may  have  made  purchases  receiving  dividends  at  one-half 
the  rate  paid  to  members.  Both  the  English  and  Scottish  societies  have 
engaged  in  the  production  of  certain  articles  required  by  them  for  distri- 
bution. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  shares  profits  Avith  its  employes. 
The  following  paragraph  explains  this  feature  : 

Profit-sharing  was  originally  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Society  in  1870,  the  scheme  providing  that 
its  employes  (all  of  whom  were  employed  in  distribution)  should  receive  a  dividend  on  their  wages  at 
double  the  rate  of  dividend  paid  to  members  on  purchases.  In  1883,  the  Society  commenced  produc- 
tion, and  in  1884  this  arrangement  as  to  bonus  was  replaced  by  one  which  set  aside  the  double  claim 
of  the  employes,  and,  recognizing  a  difference  between  workers  in  the  distributive  and  productive  de- 
partments, established  a  diiferential  rate.  Under  this,  the  distributive  employes  received  the  same  rate 
of  bonus  as  was  the  rate  of  dividend  on  members'  purchases,  and  the  rate  of  bonus  to  productive 
workers  was  determined  by  the  net  aggregate  profit  made  in  the  manufacturing  departments  only. 
This  arrangement  was  again  revised  in  1892,  when  the  Society  decided  to  pay  all  its  employes,  whether 
employed  in  its  distributive  or  its  productive  departments,  a  bonus  on  wages  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
dividend  on  purchases  paid  to  members,  it  being  required  that  one-half  of  each  worker's  bonus  shall 
be  retained  and  placed  to  his  credit  in  a  special  fund  called  the  Bonus  Loan  Fund.  This  Fund, 
which  at  the  end  of  1900  amounted  to  a  total  of  £14,820  ($74,100),  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent  per  annum,  and,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  deposits  with  the  Fund  are  only 
withdrawable  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  employ^  leaving  the  service  of 
the  Society. 

The  English  Wholesale  Society  maintains  a  banking  department  for 
the  benefit  of  co-operative  societies,  621  such  societies  transacting  their 
ordinary  business  through  it  in  the  year  1900.  The  profits  of  the  banking 
department  are  divided  among  the  customers  in  proportion  to  the  business 
done  with  the  bank,  non-members  receiving  a  dividend  at  one-half  the 
rate  paid  to  members.  In  1900,  the  rate  of  dividend  to  members  was 
one  per  cent  upon  the  average  debit  and  credit  balances. 

The  societies  engaged  in  co-operative  production,  aside  from  the 
productive  departments  of  the  wholesale  societies,  and  of  such  distribu- 
tive societies  as  may  be  also  engaged  in  productive  enterprises,  are 
generally  governed  upon  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote,  an  employe 
with  a  single  £1  share  having  usually  the  same  voting  power  as  the  larger 
shareholder  ;  although  from  the  report  rendered  by  the  productive  societies 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1899,  it  appears  that  of  the  total  individual  mem- 
bership only  15  per  cent  consisted  of  employes,  and  that  these  held  only 
about  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  share  and  loan  capital.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  total  number  of  committeemen  engaged  in  managing  the  productive 
associations,  nearly  30  per  cent  were  employes.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  associations,  however,  54,  reporting  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales,  had  no  employes  on  their  managing  committees. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  employes  in  the  management,  the 
report  of  the  English  Labor  Department  contains  the  following : 
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It  appears  that,  so  far  as  the  particulars  can  be  obtained,  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  produc- 
tion by  these  associations  is  due  to  associations,  the  Management  Committees  of  which  are  effectively 
controlled  by  the  employes,  and  about  two-thirds  to  associations,  the  management  of  which  is  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  persons  other  than  employes.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that,  even  in 
associations  of  the  latter  type,  the  interests  of  the  employes  are  to  some  extent  represented  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  individual  members  of  these  associations,  who  are  not  in  the  employment 
of  these  Societies,  are,  as  a  fact,  workmen  employed  in  the  same  industries  by  other  employers  and 
who  have  become  members  of  the  co-operative  association  partly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  system 
and  partly  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  themselves  become  employes  of  the  association  as  its  trade 
extends  and  more  employes  are  required. 

The  productive  associations  usually  provide  by  their  rules  that  a 
stated  percentage  of  the  net  profits  shall  be  allotted  to  the  employes.  Of 
the  132  associations  making  return  for  1899,  100  have  explicit  rules  pro- 
viding for  the  sharing  of  profits  with  employes ;  and,  of  these,  26  sus- 
tained a  loss  during  the  year,  eight  devoted  their  profits  to  extinguishing 
previous  losses  or  bad  debts,  and  18  made  no  return  as  to  the  amount  of 
profit  allotted  to  employes.  Of  the  others,  46  in  England,  employing 
4,282  persons,  allotted  in  the  aggregate  £12,779  ($63,895)  in  dividends 
on  wages,  and  22  of  these  associations  also  invested  £1,089  ($5,445)  in 
provident  funds  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes.  Aggregating  the  sums 
allotted  directly  as  dividends  on  wages  or  passed  to  these  provident  funds, 
the  total  is  equivalent  to  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid. 
In  Scotland,  three  associations,  employing  1,265  persons,  paid  £4,854 
($24,270)  in  dividends  on  wages,  and  one  of  them  invested  £131  ($655) 
in  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes,  these  amounts  aggregated  being 
equivalent  to  7.1  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  three  societies. 

The  so-called  Workmen's  Corn  Mill  Societies,  eight  in  number,  are 
operated  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers.  Two  were  purely  federated 
societies,  the  membership  being  held  by  societies  engaged  in  distributive 
co-operation.  Of  the  others,  two  had  mainly  an  individual  membership, 
and  the  others  a  mixed  membership  consisting  of  363  retail  distributive 
societies  and  4,567  individuals. 

The  profits,  after  paying  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  share  capital,  are 
returned  to  the  customers  as  a  dividend  on  purchases  upon  substantially 
the  plan  in  operation  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributive  societies. 
In  no  case  are  employes  represented  on  the  managing  committees,  and  in 
one  case  only  provision  is  made  for  sharing  profits  with  employes. 

In  Ireland,  the  co-operative  movement  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth.  In  1888,  there  were  only  10  societies  in  existence  there,  all  of 
which  were  engaged  in  distributive  co-operation.  In  1899,  however, 
there  were  273  societies,  123  engaged  in  dairying,  and  four  in  miscellane- 
ous production ;  the  others  consisting  of  17  retail  distributive  societies, 
74  agricultural  societies,  six  poultry  societies,  five  engaged  in  home  in- 
dustries on  the  co-operative  plan,  one  so-called  co-operative  agency,  one 
wholesale  distributive  society,  and  42  co-operative  credit  banks. 

The  distributive  societies  in  Ireland  are  substantially  like  those  in 
England.     The  co-operative  productive  societies  consist  largely  of  com- 
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hinutioiLs  ofsinull  farnicrs  engaged  in  dairying;  that  is,  as  we  should  say, 
they  are  co-operative  creameries,  of  which  the  producing  farmers  are  not 
themselves  employes,  hut  which  liave  been  established  l)y  them  largely 
for  the  prodiiclion  of  butter.  The  ni(!ml)crs  wlio  supply  the  milk  manage 
the  business  througii  a  committee,  and  therefore  fix  the  prices  they  receive 
for  their  milk,  and  they  also  share  the  profits  upon  its  manufacture  into 
butter  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend  upon  the  value  of  the  milk  supplied. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  othei-  than  the  dairy  societies, 
are  combinations  of  farnKu-s  for  m:i,rketing  produce  and  for  the  purchase 
of  such  Hijpi)lies  as  an;  needed  l)y  llioir  members,  such  as  seeds,  imple- 
ments, etc. 

With  respect  to  th(;  opcsration  of  these  societies,  the  following  para- 
graph is  cxplanatoiy  : 

Usually  a  sccrcUiiy  is  llic  only  person  enii)loycd  by  tlic  Af,'riciiltural  Socitties,  and  the  capital 
re()iiircd  is  nincli  less  than  in  the  case  ol  the  I)airyin>r  Societies.  Tiic  average  capitHl  (share,  loan  and 
reserve)  of  the  Vl'.i  Dairying  Soeioiies  in  1899  was  £014  (i»4,r)70),  and  of  the  74  Agrieiiliural  So(^ietie8 
£20.')  (,flil,02r)).  In  the  latter  ikj  permanent  promises  are  rciiuired,  the  orders  for  goods  l)eing  collected 
froiri  numbers  by  the  secretary;  tenders  for  the  aggregate  re(|uiroment8  are  then  obtained  through  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  a  Federation  of  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  having  the  total 
rc(iuirenients  of  its  members  before  it,  is  enabled  to  purclmse  from  the  manufacturers  on  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  than  it  is  i)ossil)le  f(jr  the  individual  farmer,  or  oven  the  local  Co-operative  Society, 
to  obtain.  It  is  claimed  thai  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost,  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
Boeds,  manures,  etc.,  has  thus  been  secured  for  the  members  of  these  Societies. 

The  rules  relating  t(j  the  division  of  protits  usually  proviile  that,  after  payment  of  5  per  cent  on 
CHi)ital,  one-half  of  the  net  profits  shall  be  credited  to  a  reserve  fund,  until  the  latter  is  e(iual  in  amount 
to  the  share  capital,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  profits  shall  be  divided  among  the  members  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sales  through,  or  purchases  from,  the  Society. 

The  poultry  societies  are  small  co-operativ^  societies  for  the  collect- 
ing and  marketing  of  ])oultry  and  eggs  raised  by  their  members,  and  the 
home  industries  societies  extend  simihir  assistance  to  the  lace  and  ein- 
broiihiiy  makers  and  those  engaged  in  other  cottage  industries.  The 
Irish  wholesale  society  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  one  in  England. 
The  Irish  Co-opei-ative  Agency  has  for  its  purpose  the  marketing  of  the 
produce  of  the  dairies  of  the  co-opei-ative  dairy  associations,  and  for  this 
purpose  maintains  agents  in  the  principal  British  trading  centres.  The 
Irish  Agricultui-al  Wholesale  Society  is  a  federation  of  the  agricidtural 
co-operative  societies,  and  sustains  a  relation  to  them  similar  to  that  held 
by  the  wholesale  distributive  societies  to  the  retail  distri))utive  societies. 

Aside  from  the  distributive  and  productive  associations,  the  principle 
of  co-oi)eration  has  been  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  building  societies,  to 
co-0))erativ(!  credit  and  banking,  and  to  co-o))erative  insurance. 

The  co-operative  credit  banks  have  for  their  general  object  the 
creation  of  funds  by  monthly  or  other  contribution,  to  be  loaned  to,  or 
invested  for,  members  of  the  society,  or  for  tlieir  benefit.  They  are 
organized  under  provisions  of  law  contained  in  the  Industrial  and  Provi- 
dent Societies  Acts,  so  called,  and  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  At  the 
end  of  ]89{)  there  were  82  registered  co-operative  credit  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     Of  these,  12  operated  under  the  Industrial  and  Provi- 
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dent  Societies  Acts,  providing  for  the  division  of  profits  among  members, 
borrowers,  and  employes,  and  for  the  creation,  out  of  profits,  of  reserve 
funds.  The  members  in  each  case  are  required  to  hold  at  least  one  share 
of  the  nominal  value  of  £1,  and  the  liability  of  memljers  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  shares  held  by  them. 

The  other  societies,  operating  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  do 
not  necessarily  recjuire  the  holding  of  a  share  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship, and  the  society  may  operate  with  funds  ol)tained  from  an  ordinary 
bank  upon  a  joint  guarantee  of  its  members,  or  with  donations,  or  with 
deposits  made  with  the  society  subject  to  interest,  or  with  borrowed 
capital  otherwise  obtained. 

The  nature  of  the  membership  and  the  special  features  of  these  banks 
are  explained  as  follows  : 

The  rules  provide  that  a  member  must  be  (1)  a  householder  or  occupier  of  land  in  the  parish, 
whose  liability  is  not  already  pledged  by  membership  of  a  similar  association,  who  applies  for  and  is 
elected  to  membership  by  tlie  Committee ;  (2)  any  person  owning  land  in  the  parish  who  applies  for 
and  is  elected  to  membership  by  the  Committee,  and  (3)  any  person  who  shall  guarantee  a  certain 
sum  in  favor  of  the  Bank  and  is  accepted  as  a  member.  Except  in  the  case  of  guarantor  members, 
every  member  of  the  Society  is  equally  with  every  other  member  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all 
debts  incurred  by  the  Society,  and  for  any  loan  which  members  or  their  sureties  fail  to  pay,  but  each 
member  is  liable  only  for  debts  incurred  and  loans  advanced  during  his  membership. 

The  special  features  of  the  Banks  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  are  (1)  that  the 
principle  of  unlimited  liability  has  been  adopted,  which,  as  is  urged  by  the  promoters,  induces  care  on 
the  part  of  the  members  in  granting  loans  ;  (2)  that  the  work  of  the  bank  is  confined  to  a  small  area, 
such  as  the  village,  parish,  etc.,  thus  ensuring  that  the  character  and  needs  of  members  wishing  to 
borrow  are  known  to  the' committee  which  has  to  consider  applications;  (3)  that  loans  are  granted 
only  for  a  specific  reproductive  purpose,  and  for  a  fixed  period ;  and  (4)  that  the  work  of  the  bank  is 
usually  carried  on  by  unpaid  committeemen  and  otlicials,  the  total  expenses  —  including  interest  on 
capital  — of  the  42  Banks  at  work  in  Ireland  during  1899  being  only  £146  ($730). 

There  are  also  in  existence  in  England  co-operative  loan  societies 
different  from  the  co-operative  credit  banks,  having  for  their  object  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  making  loans  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  for 
the  repayment  of  the  same  by  instalments.  Some  of  these  societies  are 
philanthropic,  oljtaining  their  funds  from  donations  made  by  the  benevo- 
lent;  others  are  founded  upon  principles  of  mutuality,  obtaining  their 
funds  from  members  and  loaning  only  to  members,  and  others  still  are 
controlled  by  capitalists  who  are  personally  interested  in  loaning  funds 
for  profit  to  needy  borrowers.  The  Act  under  which  these  loan  societies 
operate  prohibits  more  than  12  per  cent  per  annum  being  charged  as 
interest,  and  the  society  must  adopt  a  scheme  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loans.     The  element  of  co-operation  in  such  societies  is  very  limited. 

The  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  is  thus  described  : 

The  Society  was  formed  by  co-operators  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  insuring  against  fire  any  property, 
whether  belonging  to  its  members  or  not,  (2)  guaranteeing  the  honesty  of  persons  employed  by  Co- 
operative Societies  and  (3)  insuring  the  lives  of  members  of  Co-operative  Societies.  It  was  originally 
proposed  to  dispense  with  agents,  and  to  carry  on  the  whole  business  upon  a  profit-sharing  basis  (a 
portion  of  the  surplus  profits  remaining  after  paying  a  fixed  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  shares  being  in- 
tended to  be  divided  between  the  policy-holders).  But  in  1872,  three  years  before  the  first  and  only 
division  under  the  profit-sharing  rule,  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  agents,  their  commission 
being  payment  for  local  work,  just  as  office  expenses  were  payment  for  central  work. 
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At  the  close  of  1900  the  shares  of  the  Insurance  Society  were  held 
by  456  co-operative  societies  and  by  93  individual  shareholders.  Over 
1,000  co-operative  societies  were  insured  in  the  Co-operative  Insurance 
Society. 

The  financial  side  of  the  co-operative  insurance  movement  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement : 

At  the  end  of  1900  the  subscribed  share  capital  of  the  Society  was  £48,140  ($240,700),  of  which 
£10,797  ($53,985)  onlj'  had  been  paid-up,  but  its  accumulated  funds  had  reached  the  sum  of  £99,794 
($498,970),  being  separated  as  follows :  — 

Life  Assurance  Fund £28,232  ($141,160) 

Fire  Assurance  Fund, 48,757     (243,785)  ' 

Accident  and  Fidelity  Assurance  Fund, 6,583       (32,915) 

General  Reserve  Fund, 14,000       (70,000) 

Undivided  balance, 2,222       (11,110) 

£99,794  ($498,970) 

The  shares  are  £1  each,  and  interest  is  paid  annually  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  Since  the 
amount  called-up  on  the  shares  is  only  4s.  per  share,  the  payment  to  shareholders  is  equal  to  4  per 
cent  upon  their  paid-up  capital,  and  ^  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  their  liability  in  respect  of  the  por- 
tion not  yet  paid-up.  Each  Society  is  entitled  to  one  delegate,  or  one  vote,  for  every  £50  ($250)  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  paid  by  it  in  respect  of  the  premiums  on  insurances  effected  by  it  in  the  preced- 
ing year  with  the  Insurance  Society.  The  smallest  number  of  shares  that  may  be  held  by  any  one 
Society  is  five,  on  which  £1  must  be  paid  on  application. 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  several  newspapers  established 
especially  to  promote  the  co-operative  movement,  and  besides  the  various 
societies  which  we  have  described,  through  which  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple has  been  put  into  operation,  there  are  seven  central  organizations 
in  Great  Britain,  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  propaganda,  organi- 
zation, and  defence  of  co-operative  interests.  These  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  Co-operative  Union,  which  has  a  membership,  according  to 
the  latest  returns  available,  of  1,108  co-operative  societies,  including  a 
total  individual  membership  of  1,620,185. 

The  Co-operative  Union,  as  part  of  its  work  of  propaganda,  pro- 
vides for  conferences  and  meetings,  supplies  lecturers,  and  furnishes  free 
legal  advice  to  its  members.  It  is  also  governed  by  an  Annual  Congress 
and  by  a  Central  Board,  consisting  of  63  representatives,  elected  by  the 
societies  affiliated  with  the  Union.  It  has  established  two  scholarships  at 
Oxford,  open  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  societies,  and  especially 
intended  to  commemorate  the  names  of  Edward  Vansittart  Neale  and 
Thomas  Hughes,  who  were  long  identified  with  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. 

2.  The  Labor  Association  for  promoting  production  based  on  the 
co-partnership  of  the  workers,  consisting  mainly  of  individual  members, 
but  having  also  63  co-operative  productive  societies  included  in  its  mem- 
bership. The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  the  system  of 
labor  co-partnership,.  "  under  which,  in  the  first  place,  a  substantial  and 
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known  share  of  the  profit  of  a  business  belongs  to  the  workers  in  it,  not 
by  right  of  any  shares  they  may  hold,  or  any  other  title,  but  simply  by 
right  of  the  labor  they  have  contributed  to  make  the  profit ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  every  worker  is  at  liberty  to  invest  his  profit  or  any  other 
savings  in  shares  of  the  Society  or  Company,  and  so  become  a  member 
entitled  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  body  which  employs  him." 

3.  The  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  consists  of  58  productive 
societies,  federated  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  markets  and  obtaining 
new  capital  in  the  interests  of  such  societies. 

4.  The  International  Co-operative  Alliance  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  co-operation  by  international  discussion  and  correspondence, 
and  the  establishing  of  commercial  relations  between  co-operators  in  dif- 
ferent countries  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

5.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  is  organized  to  pro- 
mote co-operation,  especially  in  the  line  of  production,  among  Irish  men 
and  women,  and  the  improvement  of  their  efficiency  in  this  direction, 
and  to  assist  in  the  profitable  marketing  of  the  produce  of  its  members, 
and  to  promote  their  interests  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  im- 
plements. 

6.  The  English  Women's  Co-operative  Guild  has  for  its  special  work 
the  organizing  of  women  as  co-operators  for  the  study  and  practice  of  co- 
operation and  other  methods  of  social  reform,  and  the  improved  conditions 
of  domestic  life.  This  guild  operates  through  branches  which  are  grouped 
into  districts  and  sections,  and  in  its  work  is  affiliated  closely  with  the  Co- 
operative Union. 

7.  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Women's  Guild  is  organized  upon  lines 
corresponding  to  the  similar  guild  in  England. 

At  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Co-operative  Congress,  held  in  May, 
1901,  1,138  persons  were  present,  representing  the  wholesale  and  retail 
productive  societies  affiliated  with  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  the  report 
of  the  Central  Board  not  only  furnishes  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  extent  and  present  condition  of  the  co-operative  movement,  but 
reflects  the  earnest  and  progressive  spirit  which  actuates  those  who  are 
interested  in  it.  There  is  evidently  a  wide  field  for  self-help  and  the 
promotion  of  thrift  through  co-operative  eff"ort  which,  as  previous  reports 
of  this  Bureau  have  pointed  out,  is  practically  uncultivated  in  America. 
There  are  a  few  distributive  societies  in  Massachusetts,  but  their  develop- 
ment has  been  so  limited  that  even  in  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
their  operations  but  little  attention  is  devoted  to  them.  In  fact,  they 
operate  under  the  general  corporation  law  instead  of  under  a  special 
statute,  as  in  Great  Britain,  drawn  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
industrial  co-operators,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  joint  stock  opera- 
tions. 

The  experiments  in  productive  co-operation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  especially  interesting,  and  we  present  a  summary  table  relating  to  240 
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of  the  more  important  societies  of  this  kind,  showing  for  each  branch  of 
production  the  facts  as  to  employes,  membership,  capital,  and  manage- 
ment, at  the  end  of  the  year  1899. 


Trade  Gbocps. 


England  and  Wales. 

Building  trades,  . 
Metal,  engineering,  and  sliip 
building: 

Engineering,   . 

Shipbuilding^  . 

other  metal  trades. 
Textiles, 
Clothing: 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

other  clothing, 
Agricultui-e  and  Ashing, 
Printing  and  allied  trades 
Woodworking  and  furnis! 
Pottery  and  brickniaking, 
Bread  and  food  preparation, 
Bass  dressing  and  brushmak 

ing. 
Leather  trades,    . 
Corn  mills,    . 


Scotland. 
Quarrying,    .        .'       .        . 

Textiles 

Printing  and  allied  trades, 
Bread  and  food  preparation, 

Ireland. 

Dairy  societies,    . 
Miscellaneous,     . 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployes 

Dec.  31, 
1899 


6,376 

204 


67 

18 

716 

,458 


,537 
431 
79 
578 
312 
317 
123 

36 

24 

376 

1,568 

45 

355 

97 

1,071 


722 
578 
144 


Membership 


Em- 
plo3-e8 


3,323 

176 


34 

11 

231 

915 

1,082 
404 
6 
129 
88 
21 


20 
21 
24 

116 

16 
74 


80 

40 
40 


Other 
Indi- 
viduals 


16,131 

1,334 


419 

96 

536 

1,724 

2,223 
529 
705 
941 
261 
324 

1,376 

116 

99 

5,448 

8,020 

36 

1,416 

332 

6,236 

17,674 

17,610 
64 


3,396 


88 

5 

276 

1,070 

357 

185 
57 

568 
63 

77 
108 

15 

5 

414 

554 

12 
337 

82 
123 

13 

9 
3 


Share 

and  Loan 

Capital 


£958,563 

15,485 


12,206 

1,748 

28,340 

198,606 

77,486 
17,912 
20,142 
72,328 
36,918 
24,212 
26,160 

1,455 

3,317 

422,247 

327,443 

1,136 

74,022 

18,000 

234,284 

90,589 

88,162 
2,427 


Members  of 
Management  Committee 


Em- 
ployes 


333 

28 


172 


11 

3 

8 


Other 
Indi- 
viduals 


Represen- 
tatives 
of  Societies 


488 

45 


16 
11 
50 
53 

57 
10 
70 
46 

18 
2 

48 

12 

5 

45 

156 

7 

5 

13 

131 

1,513 

1,498 
14 


!16 


S 

1 

25 

32 

3 
2 

4 

37 
14 
12 
9 


63 
66 


The  productive  operations  of  the  English  and  Scottish  wholesale 
societies  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  permits  comparisons 
for  the  years  1890  and  1900. 


English  Society 

Scottish  SociKTr 

Aggregates 

Years. 

Number 

ofProductive 

Employes 

Value 

of 
Product 

Number 

of  Productive 

Employes 

Value 

of 
Product 

Number 

ofProductive 

Employes 

Value 

of 
Product 

1890 

1900 

1,969 

7,462 

£350,630 
2,626,516 

1,024 

4,6Hi» 

£113,449 
1,460,307 

2,993 
12,131 

£464,079 
4,086,823 

The  value  of  the  product  (at  cost)  turned  out  by  the  English  whole- 
sale society  in  1900  was  £2,626,516  ($13,132,580),  and  that  of  the 
Scottish  society  for  the  same  year  was  £1,460,307  ($7,301,535).  The 
productive  operations  of  these  wholesale  societies,  it  will  l)e  remembered, 
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are  entirely  distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  those  of  the  co-operative 
societies  entirely  devoted  to  production,  for  wliich  statistics  were  pre- 
sented in  the  previous  table.  The  latest  figures  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  societies,  both  distributive  and  productive,  afford  a  comparison 
for  the  last  three  months  of  1900  and  1901.  These  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  based  upon  data  contained  in  the  English  Labor  Gazette, 
March,  1902,  with  which  we  close. 


Societies  Making 
Return 

Sales 

Societies  and  Location. 

In  4th  quarter  of— 

Increase 
over 

in  1901 
1900 

1900 

1901 

Amount 

Percentage 

Retail  Distributive  Socie- 

ties. 

1,171 

1,707,057 

12,272,878 

12,822,670 

549,792 

4.5 

England  and  Wales,     . 

907 

1,413,977 

9,586,687 

10,048,779 

462,092 

4.8 

Scotland, 

255 

290,362 

2,671,468 

2,755,265 

83,797 

3.1 

Ireland 

9 

2,718 

14,723 

18,626 

3,903 

26.5 

Wholesale    Societies,   Dis- 

TKiBUTivE  Departments. 

1,407* 

1,589,484* 

6,180,100 

6,437,707 

257,607 

4.2 

England  and  Wales,     . 

1,092  * 

1,315,235* 

4,648,654 

4,839,609 

190,955 

4.1 

Scotland, 

287* 

270,920* 

l,4g4,465 

1,557,892 

73,427 

4.9 

Ireland : 

Butter  agency,  .... 

Not  Stated 

Not  stated 

43,940 

36,167 

7,773  X 

17.7  t 

Agricultural 

28* 

3,329* 

3,041 

4,039 

998 

32.8 

Wholesale  Societies,  Pro- 

ductive Departments. 

- 

- 

1,076,365 1 

1,164,344 1 

87,979 

8.2 

England  and  Wales,     . 

- 

- 

615,160 1 

674,493 1 

59,333 

9.6 

Scotland 

- 

- 

461,205 t 

489,851 t 

28,646 

6.2 

*  Number  and  membership  of  federated  societies.    The  figures  for  the  Irish  Co-operative  Butter 
Agencies  not  stated. 

t  Transfers  from  productive  to  distributive  departments. 
X  Decrease. 
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Six    Months    ending   Apkil    30,    1902 


The  following  review  presents  a  summary  of  the  conditions  aflecting 
employment  and  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending  April  30,  based 
upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by  agents  of  the  Bureau 
relating  to  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
statistics  of  persons  employed  and  of  earnings  are  based  upon  compari- 
sons for  the  weeks  ending  October  12,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902. 


BOSTON.  Increased  activity  is  reported  in  the  clothing  industry.  Improvement  is  shown  as 
compared  with  the  Six  months  preceding  the  present  report  and  also  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  1901.    Apparently,  employment  will  continue  full  for  the  present,  as  the  spring  demand  is 
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fairly  strong.  The  selling  value  of  product  shows  no  change,  and,  except  slight  advances  in  certain 
grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  there  appears  to  be  no  change  in  the  cost  of  materials.  Although  rates  of 
wages  remain  as  at  date  of  our  last  report,  earnings  of  piece-workers  are  enlarged  corresponding  to  the 
enlarged  emplo)'ment.  Establishments  generally  are  running  on  full  time,  but  not  quite  up  to  full 
capacity.    Collections  are  good. 

In  Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Beating  Apparatus,  especially  lamps  and  electrical  and  gas  fixtures, 
operations  have  been  limited  during  the  winter,  with  increased  employment  noted  at  present,  promis- 
ing still  greater  improvement  as  the  season  advances.  No  change  appears  in  wages.  Establishments, 
although  running  full  time,  are  restricted  to  about  50  per  cent  of  full  capacity.    Collections  are  fair. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  employment  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  past  six  months,  and 
in  the  iron  foundries,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  material,  prospect  for  the  imme- 
diate future  is  favorable.  In  brass  foundries  and  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  goods  generally,  busi- 
ness is  active,  with  larger  numbers  employed  than  in  the  fall  of  1901.  Little  change  is  reported  in 
employment,  earnings,  or  output  from  establishments  making  tinware  and  kitchen  utensils.  Although 
running  on  full  time  these  establishments  are  not  occupied  up  to  full  capacity. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  employment  is  active,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  at  present  level, 
but  the  increased  cost  of  iron  and  steel  together  with  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  prompt  delivery  of  raw 
stock  retards  enlargement  of  output.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  and,  except  as  affected 
by  present  conditions  governing  supplies  of  material,  nearly  up  to  full  capacity.  "Wages  are  unchanged. 
Collections  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Musical  Instrumeiits,  diminished  activity  is  noted,  largely  due  to  the 
season.  Orders  now  coming  in,  however,  forecast  a  successful  year.  No  changes  are  reported  in 
wages,  cost  of  materials  or  prices  of  product. 

In  the  building  industry,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  plans  for  projected  work  in  the 
market  for  estimates  and  a  larger  number  of  contracts  awarded  during  the  present  spring  than  for  the 
corresponding  season  in  1901.  Mercantile  structures  predominate  but  operations  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  this  class  of  work.  There  is  some  speculative  building  and  the  season  opened  earlier  than 
usual  upon  high  class  suburban  residential  work.  The  conditions  are  deemed  favorable  for  a  larger 
amount  of  work  in  the  industry  generally  than  was  undertaken  last  year.  The  tendency  at  present  is 
toward  higher  prices  in  the  cost  of  stock,  and,  although  no  advances  have  yet  been  made  in  wages,  it 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  such  advances  will  be  made  in  some  branches.  Competition 
is  sharp,  and  the  margin  of  profit  very  small. 

In  the  brewing  industry,  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  trade  was  fairly  good,  but  employment 
and  earnings  have  been  affected  by  the  general  strike  of  the  brewery  employes  for  reduction  in  hours 
of  labor  and  other  concessions,  which  began  on  the  morning  of  April  3.  The  cost  of  stock  continues 
to  rise.  Selling  prices  are  practically  unchanged.  The  following  statement  shows  the  comparative 
production  of  malt  liquors  in  Massachusetts,  by  months,  for  the  period  under  review:  October,  1901, 
161,316  barrels;  November,  139,640  barrels;  December,  127,626  barrels;  January,  1902, 124,795  barrels; 
February,  112,646  barrels;  March,  169,015  barrels.  The  aggregate  number  of  barrels  brewed  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  was  406,456  as  against  348,508  brewed  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1901. 

In  the  manufacture  of  temperance  drinks,  business  has  been  normal  during  the  past  winter,  and 
demand  is  up  to  the  usual  spring  limit.  Increased  activity  is  expected  about  May  1.  Manufacturers 
are  not  operating  to  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  capacity.  Wages,  cost  of  stock,  and  selling 
prices  have  not  changed. 

In  the  printing  industry,  employment  has  been  full  during  the  winter.  Several  establishments 
report  exceptionally  heavy  business.  Since  March,  however,  less  activity  has  prevailed  although  em- 
ployment may  be  said  to  be  normal  for  the  spring  months.  Establishments  are  running  at  from  45 
per  cent  up  to  full  capacity,  and  at  from  45  to  54  hours  per  week.  The  wages  of  compositors  were 
advanced  February  1.  The  cost  of  stock  is  somewhat  higher,  and  prices  for  work  exhibit  a  stronger 
tendency.    Collections  are  good. 

Establishments  in  the  various  industries  reporting  6,676  employes  for  the  week  ending  October 
12,  1901,  report  6,210  for  the  week  ending  April  12,  1902,  a  decrease  of  6.98  per  cent ;  the  payroll  for  the 
employes  named,  for  each  week,  respectively,  dropped  from  $85,366  to  $73,860,  a  decline  of  13.48  per 
cent.    The  decline  in  number  emplo5"ed  and  in  earnings  was  mainly  due  to  difference  in  seasons. 

BROCKTON.  Employment  in  factories  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  boots  and  shoes, 
for  the  six  months  covered  by  this  review,  has  been  better  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1900 
or  1901,  and  as  compared  with  the  half  year  covered  by  our  last  bulletin  report.  At  the  date  our  review 
closes,  however,  business  is  retarded  by  the  closing  of  the  spring  season,  but  orders  coming  in  indicate 
a  resumption  of  activity.  It  is  generally  reported,  however,  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  small.  Ship- 
ments for  the  six  months  ending  April  12  aggregated  330,774  cases  as  against  307,984  for  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding,  and  279,231  for  the  corresponding  period  ending  in  April,  1901.  Little  change 
is  reported  in  the  cost  of  leather  to  the  manufacturer,  and  although  concessions  are  asked  for  in  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  output  it  is  held  that  such  a  lowering  of  prices  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
quality,  since  a  reduction  in  labor  cost  is  out  of  the  question.    Establishments  generally  are  running 
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full  time,  but,  as  stated,  tbey  are,  for  seasonal  reasons,  not  working  up  to  full  capacity.  This,  of  course, 
affects  employment  and  earnings,  since  large  numbers  of  the  employes  are  piece  workers  not  now- 
making  full  time.    Rates  of  wages  are  unchanged.    Collections  are  reported  good. 

Comparing  the  weeks  ending  October  12,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902,  for  identical  establishments 
reporting,  the  number  of  persons  employed  shows  an  increase  of  21 .05  per  cent  and  the  earnings  for  the 
week  a  gain  of  14.42  per  cent. 

CA3IBRIDGE.  In  the  boiler  making  industry,  conditions  remain  substantially  unchanged 
since  our  last  report  but  show  greater  activity  than  in  1901.  The  cost  of  plate  steel  and  boiler  tubes,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  grades  of  iron,  has  advanced,  and  selling  values  of  product  have  been  raised  slightly, 
but  not  as  yet  meeting  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Establishments  are  running  on  full 
time  but  not  up  to  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged.  Collections  are  considered  good. 
In  machine  shops  and  foundries  employment  has  increased,  but  operations  are  at  present  retarded 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  diflSculty  in  obtaining  prompt  deliveries. 
Selling  prices  have  been  slightly  increased  but  not  sufficiently  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  the  product. 
Wages  remain  unchanged.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  but  to  only  80  per  cent  of  full 
capacity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tinicare  and  kitchen  utensils,  no  changes  in  conditions  affecting  employment 
are  noted.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  but  to  only  about  one-third  of  full  capacity.  Wages 
remain  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  report.  Collections  are  good.  One  large  plant  in  this  line  has  changed 
hands,  reverting  to  a  former  owner,  and  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  enlarged  production  with,  of 
course,  increase  in  employment  and  earnings. 

An  increase  of  1.54  per  cent  appears  in  persons  employed  and  of  6.33  per  cent  in  aggregate  earn- 
ings for  the  week,  identical  establishments  reporting  for  the  weeks  ending  October  12,  1901,  and  April 
12,  1902,  being  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

CHICOPEE.  In  the  cotton  goods  industry,  the  mills  are  running  on  regular  time,  with 
employment  practically  full.  In  certain  departments  an  increase  in  capacity  is  noted,  together  with 
the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  persons.  AVages  are  unchanged.  Selling  prices  have  slightly 
advanced. 

In  the  manufacture  of  knit  icoolle^i  goods,  diminution  of  activity  is  reported  since  December  1st 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  season  in  1901,  although  conditions  are  now  more  favorable. 
The  mills  are  running  55  hours  per  week,  and  up  to  about  40  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  wages  in  this  industry  since  our  last  report.  Cost  of  stock  is  somewhat  higher  and 
selling  prices  have  also  slightly  advanced. 

Comparing  reports  from  establishments  making  return  for  the  weeks  ending  October  12,  1901, 
and  April  12,  1902,  we  note  a  decline  from  3,104  to  3,094  in  persons  on  the  rolls,  practically  no  change, 
the  weekly  payrolls  being,  respectively,  $19,587  and  819,746. 

FALL  KIVEK.  In  the  cotton  goods  industry,  enlarged  employment  and  earnings  appear 
as  compared  with  the  six  months  covered  by  our  last  report.  The  mills  are  running  on  full  time  and 
up  to  full  capacit}-.  Raw  cotton  has  advanced  about  one  cent  a  pound,  and  the  selling  value  of  print 
cloth  has  also  advanced.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  mills  was  advanced  10  per  cent  March  17-  In- 
crease in  the  capitalization  of  one  mill  and  enlargement  of  the  plant  is  reported,  and  we  note  the 
erection  of  a  new  mill  of  large  size  which  will  materially  increase  the  spindle  power  in  the  industry. 

Establishments  reporting  4,658  persons  employed  for  the  week  ending  October  12,  1901,  report 
4,730  for  the  week  ending  April  12,  1902,  a  gain  of  1.55  per  cent,  the  payroll  for  these  employes 
rising  from  $34,959  to  $40,372,  a  gain  of  15.48  per  cent. 

HAVERHILL.  Seasonal  conditions  affect  employment  and  earnings  in  Boots  and  Shoes, 
although  in  the  industry  generally  business  for  the  six  months  covered  by  this  review  has  been  better 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1901.  Orders  now  being  received  indicate  activity  in  the  future, 
although  manufacturers  generally  complain  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  small.  It  is  held  that  the 
conditions  in  the  industry  existing  at  present,  as  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  small  manufacturer  since  styles  of  shoes  are  not  only  growing  more  numerous 
but  are  continually  changing,  involving  corresponding  expense  in  changing  lasts  and  patterns.  No 
changes  bf  importance  are  reported  in  the  cost  of  stock  or  in  selling  prices,  although  the  latter  are 
considered  to  have  a  downward  tendency.  Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged.  Collections  are  good. 
Shipments  of  shoes  for  the  six  months  ending  April  12  aggregate  235,983  cases  as  compared  with 
196,139  cases  for  the  six  months  immediately  preceding,  and  218,425  cases  for  the  corresponding  six 
months  ending  April,  1901. 

Establishments  reporting  2,316  persons  employed  for  the  week  ending  October  12,  1901,  return 
2,623  for  the  week  ending  April  12,  1902,  a  gain  of  13.26  per  cent,  the  weekly  payroll  showing  a  gain 
from  $21,048  to  $26,925,  or  27.92  per  cent. 

HOLYOKE.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  establishments  in  the  paper  industry  are  ex- 
tremely busy,  reporting  full  employment  continuing  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  exceptions 
are  due  to  particular  conditions  affecting  individual  establishments.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  all 
grades  of  paper  and  in  some  lines  difficulty  in  filling  orders.  Increase  of  manufacturing  capacity  is 
reported  from  certain  establishments.    Raw  stock  is  somewhat  higher,  and  selling  prices  firmer. 
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In  textiles,  the  mills  generally  are  running  on  full  time.  An  increased  production  of  cotton 
cloth,  thread,  yarns,  and  warps  will  be  shown  over  1901.  Thread  and  cloth  mills  are  running  up  to 
full  capacity  with  an  increase  in  machinery  noted  in  the  thread  mills.  The  establishments  manufact- 
uring alpaca  goods  have  also  enlarged  their  capacity.  Establishments  producing  woollens  for  men's 
wear  show  an  increased  output  as  compared  with  the  fall  of  1901,  and  are  now  running  at  from  three- 
fourths  up  to  full  capacity.  Enlarged  employment  is  reported  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  with 
establishments  running  to  full  capacity.  Wages  in  all  industries  are  practically  upon  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  fall  of  1901.  Such  changes  as  are  reported  have  been  made  merely  to  equalize  earnings  in 
certain  establishments.  There  have  been  no  strikes  or  serious  labor  differences.  The  cost  of  raw 
cotton  is  slightly  higher;  that  of  wool,  as  a  whole,  is  unchanged.  Selling  prices  of  cotton  goods  are 
firmer,  and  those  of  alpacas  somewhat  reduced  as  compared  with  our  last  report.  Collections  in  all 
industries  are  generally  good. 

Identical  establishments  reporting  persons  employed  for  each  of  the  weeks  ending  October  12, 
1901,  and  April  12, 1902,  show  a  gain  from  7,081  to  7,459  or  5.34  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  weekly 
payroll  from  f  r)7,801  to  $58,749,  or  1.64  per  cent. 

LAWRENCE.  In  general,  the  conditions  as  to  employment  and  earnings  in  the  manufacture 
of  textiles  are  good,  although  labor  troubles  and  uncertainties  are  noted  in  some  quarters.  The  mills 
have  had  an  excellent  demand  during  the  spring,  and  were  also  bus}'  during  the  winter  months.  The 
worsted  mills  have  been  especially  active,  finding  it  necessary  to  run  overtime  in  some  departments. 
In  the  woollen  mills,  condiUons  are  more  satisfactory  than  for  some  years.  Additional  looms  have 
been  put  in,  and  thus  the  productive  capacity  increased.  Advance  orders  indicate  that  establishments 
will  run  up  to  full  capacity  for  some  months.  Rates  of  wages  are  practically  the  same  as  at  the  date 
of  our  last  report.  The  cost  of  raw  material  is  higher  and  selling  prices  exhibit  a  firmer  tendency. 
Cotton  cloth  mills  have  also  been  extremely  active  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  are  now  running 
to  full  capacity,  and  the  print  mills  report  full  employment  with  greater  activity  than  during  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1901  or  the  months  covered  by  our  last  review.  Mills  using  water  power  have 
lost  a  few  days'  time  by  reason  of  high  water  during  the  spring  but  this  has  not  seriously  affected 
production. 

The  aggregate  numbers  employed  in  establishments  in  the  different  industries,  for  the  weeks 
ending  April  12,  1901,  and  October  12,  1902,  are,  respectively,  18,205  and  19,440,  an  increase  of  6.78  per 
cent,  the  weekly  payrolls  being,  respectively,  $144,813  and  $152,895,  a  gain  of  5.58  per  cent. 

LOWELL.  Increased  output,  with  corresponding  enlargement  of  employment  and  earnings, 
is  reported  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  with  orders  still  coming  in  in  good  volume,  although 
one  establishment  reports  a  considerable  amount  of  product  on  hand,  made  in  advance  of  the  season 
and  not  yet  sold.  No  change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  or  in  selling  prices.  Wages 
remain  unchanged.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity.  Collections  are 
good. 

In  ?nachines  and  machinery,  conditions  vary  in  different  establishments,  according  to  the  kind 
of  machinery  manufactured,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  with  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it,  is  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  industry.  Establishments  are  running  on 
full  time,  however,  and  nearly  all  of  them  up  to  full  capacity.  No  change  is  reported  in  the  rate  of 
wages.    Collections  are  good. 

In  the  cotton  goods  industry,  mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity.  Business 
shows  increased  activity  as  compared  with  the  six  months  covered  by  our  last  report.  The  rate  of 
wages  remains  unchanged,  and  under  present  conditions,  considering  both  the  selling  price  of  the 
special  lines  of  product  made  in  the  factories  of  the  city  and  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  cotton,  no 
advance  in  wages  is  thought  to  be  possible. 

The  number  on  the  payrolls  for  the  weeks  ending  October  12,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902,  respec- 
tively, confining  our  comparison  to  identical  establishments  reporting  in  the  different  industries,  was 
14,f)22  and  16,264,  a  gain  of  12  per  cent;  the  payrolls,  respectively,  being  $111,080  and  $124,843,  a  gain 
ori2.39  per  cent. 

LYNN.  Conditions  in  the  morocco  industry  parallel  those  reported  for  Peabody,  the  domestic 
demand  for  finished  goat  leather  falling  off  during  the  spring  until  recently.  Increased  activity  is  now 
noted.  Manufacturers  of  kid  leather  under  contract  for  dealers  have  been  busy  during  the  winter, 
and  this  condition  continues.  Establishments  are  generally  running  full  with  practically  full  employ- 
ment which  indicates  confidence  in  future  business  conditions.  The  industry  has  experienced  labor 
difficulties  relating  to  the  matter  of  wages,  finally  resulting  in  the  acceptance  by  the  glazers  in  four 
establishments  of  a  basis  of  payment  analogous  to  the  piece  system,  although  not  so  designated,  in 
other  establishments,  an  advance  of  weekly  wages  was  conceded  based  upon  the  understanding  that 
an  increased  amount  of  work  should  be  performed.  Strikes  more  or  less  protracted  have  occurred  in 
several  establishments.  Under  new  system  referred  to  above,  earnings  have  somewhat  increased, 
although  it  is  stated  that  the  labor  cost  is  actually  no  higher  to  the  employer.  The  cost  of  raw 
material  shows  a  firmer  tendency  than  in  October,  1901.  Selling  prices  remain  substantially  un- 
changed.   Collections  are  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ladies',  misses',  and  children's  hoots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  the  output  has 
declined  as  compared  with  that  of  the  spring  or  fall  months  of  1901.    Some  establishments  report  the 
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poorest  season  in  some  years.  There  are  indications,  however,  of  a  resumption  of  activity,  since  the 
recent  orders  forecast  enlarged  employment  in  these  lines.  Foreign  demand  has  fallen  off,  particu- 
larly that  from  Australia,  the  recent  tariff  adopted  in  that  country  having  seriously  affected  our  export 
trade.  Factories  producing  boots  and  shoes,  generally,  are  running  on  full  time  but  at  diminished 
production,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
wage  schedule  during  the  past  six  months.  Some  grades  of  stock  are  higher,  and  selling  prices  of 
product  have  advanced  slightly.    Collections  are  good. 

The  returns  from  identical  establishments  in  different  industries,  reporting  for  each  date,  indicate 
diminished  employment  and  earnings  for  the  week  ending  April  12, 1902,  as  compared  with  that  ending 
October  12,  1901,  the  change  being  due  largely  to  the  difference  in  seasons.  The  number  on  the  rolls 
in  the  establishments  referred  to  for  the  weeks  named  declined  from  2,561  to  2,088  or  18.47  per  cent, 
the  weekly  payroll  changing  from  $28,085  to  $20,332,  a  drop  of  27.61  per  cent. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  Conditions  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  here  are  similar  to  those  re- 
ported for  Fall  River,  with  the  exception  that  the  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  which,  wherever 
granted,  went  into  effect  April  7  instead  of  March  17.  Mills  reporting  are  running  on  full  time  and  up 
to  full  capacity.    Collections  are  good. 

Identical  establishments  reporting  for  the  weeks  ending  October  12,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902, 
show  an  increase  in  persons  employed  from  3,193  to  3,230,  or  1.16  per  cent,  the  weekly  payroll  rising 
from  $26,144  to  $30,231,  or  15.63  per  cent. 

Peabody.  The  demand  for  morocco  leather  continued  good  up  to  January  first,  fully  equaling 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Subsequent  depression  has  affected  the  manufacture  of  sheep  and  goat 
leather.  Increased  activity  was  manifested,  however,  after  the  second  week  in  April,  and  this  im- 
provement has  continued.  The  dnlness  referred  to  is  attributed  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  shoe 
trade,  in  fact  lines  of  product  outside  the  shoe  industiy  have  been  in  active  demand  throughout  the 
spring  months  and  demand  was  also  good  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Factories  in  general  are  running 
at  approximately  three-fourths  of  full  capacity,  and  some  at  not  more  than  one-third.  The  margin  of 
profit  is  very  close.  Rates  of  wages  continue  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  although  individual 
establishments  have  been  able  to  substitute  a  lower  grade  of  labor  for  that  previously  employed.  No 
material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  raw  stock  or  in  the  selling  prices  of  product. 

In  the  machinery  industry,  principally  leather  machinery,  the  conditions,  as  a  whole,  during  the 
six  months  covered  by  our  review  have  been  better  than  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1901,  and 
the  outlook  is  considered  good.  Establishments  are  running  to  full  capacity.  Wages  are  unchanged. 
Selling  prices  continue  as  in  1901,  although  the  cost  of  stock  is  somewhat  higher. 

Persons  employed  in  identical  establishments  making  report  for  the  weeks  ending  October  12, 
1901,  and  April  12, 1902,  show  little  change,  the  numbers  respectively  being  1,345  and  1,316,  the  payroll 
declining  from  $13,588  to  $12,990,  a  loss  of  4.40  per  cent. 

WOBURN.  In  the  production  of  leather,  employment  has  been  restricted  and  operations 
generally  have  shown  diminished  activity  during  the  winter  months,  and,  although  firms  reporting  are 
now  running  on  full  time,  few  are  running  up  to  full  capacity.  Cost  of  raw  material  remains  about 
the  same  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  and  no  change  is  reported  either  in  wages  or  in  the  selling 
price  of  product.    Collections  are  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  heels,  stiffenings,  and  i?mer-soles,  business  is  quiet  at  the  date  of  closing 
our  report,  but  with  increased  activity  in  the  shoe  factories  better  conditions  will  undoubtedly  prevail. 
Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  but  only  to  about  60  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  Wages  remain 
unchanged.    Collections  arc  good. 

No  change  of  importance  appears  in  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
establishments  reporting  for  each  of  the  weeks  ending  October  12,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902,  the  aggre- 
gates being  1,214  and  1,202,  respectively.  The  weekly  payrolls  were  $11,998  and  $11,724,  a  decline  of 
2.28  percent. 

WORCESTER.  Industrial  conditions  generally  in  this  city  are  satisfactory  with  employment 
and  earnings  fully  up  to  the  level  of  1901,  indeed,  increased  activity  is  reported  in  some  industries  as 
compared  with  the  fall  months.  In  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  wire  rope  the  mills  are  running  on 
full  time,  and  up  to  full  capacity,  and  the  same  report  applies  to  establishments  producing  rolling-mill 
machinery.  In  the  last  named  industry,  changes  in  the  character  of  the  plant  have  been  made,  dis- 
pensing with  the  service  of  night  gangs  and  enabling  an  equal  amount  of  work  to  be  produced  during 
the  day  at  a  lower  labor  cost. 

In  other  departments  of  the  machinery  industry  generally,  full  employment  is  reported.  The 
establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  although  not  always  up  to  full  capacity.  In  general,  there 
have  been  no  changes  in  wages  during  the  past  six  months,  although  in  certain  lines  increased  earn- 
ings are  reported.  In  the  manufacture  of  wool  carding  machinery,  especially,  advance  orders  promise 
continued  full  employment  during  the  summer. 

In  the  production  of  artisans'  tools,  including  machine  tools,  machine  knives,  and  shears  for  ma- 
chinery, business  is  active  although  the  depression  of  trade  in  Europe  has  somewhat  affected  production 
for  export.  DifHculty  is  experienced  in  getting  prompt  delivery  of  raw  material  for  use  in  this  indus- 
try. Establishments  are  generally  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity  with  the  outlook  very 
encouraging.  No  general  change  in  wages  is  reported  but  advances  have  been  made  in  some  branches 
of  the  industry. 
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Establishments  engaged  in  making  boilers  have  been  fully  employed  during  the  winter  and  the 
activity  has  continued  through  the  spring  and,  except  as  retarded  by  the  ditHculty  in  obtaining  raw 
material,  seems  likely  to  continue.  In  some  establishments  the  number  of  hours  per  week  worked  by 
the  employes  has  been  reduced  from  60  to  55  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  employers. 

Establishments  making  various  kinds  of  metallic  goods  report  active  demand  with  full  employ- 
ment, well  up  to  the  level  of  1901,  and  this  condition  seems  to  have  continued  through  the  winter.  Es- 
tablishments are  generally  running  full  time.  Individual  instances  in  certain  branches  show  a  decline 
of  possibly  five  per  cent  in  the  spring  output  but  these  cases  are  exceptional  and,  even  allowing  for  the 
small  shrinkage  indicated,  conditions  generally  are  very  satisfactory.  Foundries  are  actively  employed 
and  as  a  rule  working  up  to  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  remain  as  during  the  fall  months  of  1901, 
although  special  advances  in  certain  departments  have  been  made  during  the  spring. 

In  the  zcoollen  goods  industry,  particularly  satinets,  employment  is  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  1901.  Mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity,  and  the  general 
condition  is  good.    Wages  are  unchanged. 

In  the  building  trades,  there  is  less  activity  reported  than  was  expected  early  in  the  year  although 
a  change  in  conditions  is  anticipated  as  the  season  advances.  Wages  have  not  changed  in  this  indus- 
try, and  raw  material  is  generally  somewhat  higher  than  during  the  closing  months  of  1901. 

As  our  report  closes,  the  machinists  are  agitating  for  the  introduction  of  nine  hours  as  the  stand- 
ard day's  work  in  shops  not  working  fewer  hours ;  that  overtime  up  to  12  p.m.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  time>.and  a  half,  but  after  12  p.m.  and  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  work,  if 
performed,  shall  be  rated  at  double  time;  that  night  gangs  shall  receive  overtime  as  above  for  all 
hours  over  54  per  week ;  that  in  the  employment  of  apprentices  one  shall  be  allowed  for  the  shop  and 
in  addition  not  more  than  one  for  each  five  machinists  employed;  no  change  to  be  made  in  existing 
contracts  ;  wages  to  be  increased  12  per  cent  over  present  rates,  and  employers  to  receive  a  committee 
of  machinists  in  the  settlement  of  all  disagreements. 

Establishments  in  the  different  industries  making  return  for  each  of  the  weeks  ending  October 
12,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902,  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  from  7,647  to  7,489  or 
2.07  per  cent,  the  payroll  for  these  persons  dropping  from  $91,494  to  $58,595,  or  3.17  per  cent. 

To  summarize  :  The  reports  by  industries  indicate  an  increase  in  tlie 
number  of  persons  employed  for  tlie  weelv  ending  April  12,  1902,  as 
compared  with  that  ending  October  12,  1901,  in  the  following:  Boots 
and  Shoes  (except  in  soles,  heels  and  cut  stock  where  a  slight  decline 
is  shown)  ;  Clothing  ;  Cotton  Goods  ;  Machines  and  Machinery  :  Paper  ; 
Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding;  Print  AVorks,  Dye  Works,  and 
Bleacheries ;  Woollen  Goods ;  Worsted  Goods.  A  decline,  under  a 
similar  comparison,  is  shown  in  the  following:  Building;  Cooking, 
Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus  ;  Leather ;  Liquors  (Bottled)  and  Car- 
bonated Beverages  ;  Liquors  (Malt)  ;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  ;  Musi- 
cal Instruments  and  Materials. 

In  the  aggregate  the  establishments  which  were  canvassed  in  the 
different  industries  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  comparison  of  weeks  named  from  73,850  to  76,664,  a  gain  of  3.81 
per  cent.  The  weekly  payroll  of  these  persons,  respectively,  rose  from 
$661,098  to  $678,161,  or  2.58  per  cent. 

By  cities,  the  comparison  for  the  weeks  named  indicates  a  less  number 
of  persons  employed  in  Boston,  Chicopee,  Lynn,  Peabody,  Woburn,  and 
Worcester,  although  the  decline  is  less  than  one  per  cent  in  Chicopee 
and  Woburn.  An  increased  number  employed  is  indicated  in  Brockton, 
Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  New 
Bedford. 

As  compared  with  April,  1901,  returns  from  identical  establishments 
indicate  an  increase  in  persons  employed  of  5.53  per  cent  and  an  increase 
in  the  weekly  earnings  of  7.44  per  cent. 
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Assuming  an  index  figure  of  100  as  indicating  the  level  of  employ- 
ment (or,  in  other  words,  using  100  to  represent  the  number  of  persons 
employed)  in  February,  1898,  which  is  the  date  of  the  first  bulletin 
review  published  by  the  Bureau,  the  percentages  .of  increase  from  period 
to  period,  based  upon  the  periodical  reports  contained  in  subsequent 
bulletins,  indicate  a  constantly  increasing  number  employed  until  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  the  index  figure  at  that  time  being  122.35.  A  subsequent 
decline  brings  the  comparative  figure  to  102.50  in  July  of  that  year  or 
nearly  down  to  the  level  of  February,  1898.  Eesumption  of  activity 
carried  the  index  figure  to  107.63  in  October,  and  to  109.84  in  April, 

1901.  The  index  figure  for  October,  1901,  was  112.47,  and  it  becomes 
116.76  for  April,  1902,  the  date  of  closing  the  present  review,  which 
may  be  considered  a  gain  of  16.76  per  cent  upon  the  number  employed 
in  February,  1898.  The  figure  corresponds  closely  with  that  for  Sep- 
teml)er,  1899.  The  population  index  figure  for  April,  1902,  using  a  base 
of  100  for  February,  1898,  is  109.65,  assuming  a  regular  rate  of  increase 
in  population  as  determined  by  the  annual  increase  between  the  census 
years  1895  and  1900.  Starting  with  100  as  representing  weekly  earn- 
ings for  February,  1898,  and  measuring  the  increase  or  decrease  from 
time  to,  time  as  shown  by  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
bulletins,  the  index  figure  reached  132.72  in  January,  1900,  declined  to 
115.09  in  July,  1900,  and  has  risen  by  successive  stages  to  137.36  in 
April,  1902,  the  highest  point  reached  since  1898.  That  is,  starting  in 
each  case  at  a  base  of  100  in  February,  1898,  the  index  figures  for  April, 

1902,  are:  Pojmlation,  109.65;  employment,  116.76 ;  iveeUy  earnings, 
137.36. 
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The  number  of  labor  disagreements  occurrinij  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing  the  first  three  months  of  1902  is  82,  including  28  in  January,  16  in 
February,  and  38  in  March.  In  addition  to  the  strikes  inaugurated 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  there  were  10  disputes 
settled,  these  having  been  pending  since  the  last  quarter  of  1901. 

The  controversies  during  the  quarter  under  consideration  were  far 
more  numerous  than  during  the  last  quarter  or  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1901.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  were  of  a  much  more  serious 
nature.  In  a  few  instances,  large  establishments  shut  down  entirely, 
thus  forcing  hundreds  of  employes  into  idleness.  Lockouts  were  re- 
sorted to  by  some  employers,  strikes  having  been  threatened  or  inaugu- 
rated in  such  cases.  Trades  unions  were  involved  in  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  disputes. 
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A  condensed  tabular  statement  of  the   causes  and  results    of  the- 
strikes  follows  : 


• 

Results  of  Strikes 

Total 

Causes  of  Strikes. 

Succeeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed 

Pending 

Not  Stated 

Number  of 
Strikes 

Wages, 

Hours  of  labor 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor,   . 
"Sympathetic,"       .... 
Other  causes, 

4 
4 
5 

13 
3 
3 

3 

•20 
1 

5 
5 

1 
4 

5 

42 
6 

12 
9 

13 

Totals 

15 

32 

33 

5 

7 

82 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cities  and  towns  wherein  labor 
disputes  took  place>  and  the  number  occurring  in  each:  Boston,- nine ; 
Lynn,  eight;  Fall  Kiver,  seven;  Lowell,  five;  Gloucester,  Quincy, 
South  Hadley,  and  Worcester,  three  each ;  Fitchburg,  Holyoke,  North 
Adams,  Northampton,  Pepperell,  Somerville,  and  Westfield,  two  each  ; 
Athol,  Blackstone,  Bridgewater,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Dart- 
mouth, Dedham,  Easthampton,  Framingham,  Haverhill,  Hubbardston, 
Huntington,  Lawrence,  Lenox,  Leominster,  Marlborough,  Maynard, 
Milford,  Newbury,  Pittsfield,  Plymouth,  Swampscott,  Waltham,  Web- 
ster, Wellesley,  and  West  Springfield,  one  dispute  each. 

The  industries  or  class  of  workmen  involved  in  the  disaoreements 

•  o 

together  with  the  number  occurring  in  each  were  as  follows  :  Cotton 
goods,  12;  building  trades,  nine;  teamsters,  eight;  operatives  in  boots 
and  shoes,  paper,  and  woollen  goods,  seven  each ;  granite  employes,, 
six ;  street  railway  employes,  five ;  employes  in  food  preparations, 
three ;  freight  handlers,  employes  in  metals  and  metallic  goods,  and 
railroad  employes,  two  each;  silk  operatives,  woodworkers,  piano 
finishers,  newsboys,  marine  engineers,  printing  pressmen,  and  employes 
in  clothing,  coal  companies,  machines  and  machinery,  breweries,  cut- 
lery, and  jewelry,  one  dispute  each.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  disputes 
occurring  in  the  textile  industry  were  more  numerous  than  in  other 
industries.  This  excess  is  largely  due  to  the  sympathetic  action  of  the 
weavers  of  the  American  Woollen  Company  in  aid  of  the  Olneyville, 
R.  I.,  strikers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  operatives  in  many  of  the 
Fall  River  mills  left  work  alleging  that  the  full  10  per  cent  increase  in 
wages,  which  took  effect  March  17,  was  not  granted  them. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  lost  and  number  of  employes 
aftected,  we  find  that  in  11  cases,  affecting  330  employes,  places  were 
filled  almost  immediately,  only  a  few  of  the  strikers  returning;  in  15 
instances,  the  strike  lasted  one  day  and  affected  398  workmen  ;  in  five 
instances,  two  days,  involving  301  employes ;  in  two  instances,  three 
days,  involving  150  employes;  in  two  instances,  five  days,  involving  18 
employes;    in  11  cases,  one  week,  aftectino;  20,812  workmen;    in  five 
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cases,  two  weeks,  aflecting  396  employes;  in  two  cases,  three  wrecks,  60 
being  involved ;  in  three  instances,  one  month,  involving  572  ;  in  one 
instance,  six  weeks,  64  being  affected.  In  eight  difficulties,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike  Avas  not  stated  but  the  number  involved  aggregated  420. 
In  four  cases,  972  were  involved  and  the  trouble  was  pending  May  1. 
Although  our  record  closed  March  31,  we  have  stated  the  results  of  the 
strikes  as  far  as  completed  up  to  May  1. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  45  of  the  strikes 
under  consideration  was  about  22,500.  The  total  number  of  working  days 
lost  was  about  148,300. 

The  most  important  strikes  of  the  period  were  those  of  the  teamsters 
and  freight  handlers  in  Boston.  The  strike  of  the  teamsters  was  inaugu- 
rated  January  20  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  master  teamsters  to  assent 
to  an  agreement  suljmitted  by  Team  Drivers  International  Union,  Local 
25,  to  take  effect  on  January  10.  The  agreement  fixed  11  hours  in  12  for 
the  working-day,  and  provided  for  an  increase  in  wages,  pay  for  over- 
time, etc.  On  January  20,  nearly  all  the  opposing  firms  signed  the 
schedule  with  the  exception  of  the  R.  S.  Brine  Transportation  Co.,  so 
that  the  trouble  l)ecame  practically  a  strike  against  said  company.  The 
strikers'  places  w^ere  filled  by  non-union  men.  The  freight  handlers  and 
allied  workmen  threatened  to  strike,  refusing  to  handle  goods  carried  by 
non-union  teamsters.  On  January  24,  a  temporary  injunction  was  issued 
against  the  strikers  and  the  officers  of  the  Allied  Freight  Transportation 
Council.  On  January  27,  the  R.  S.  Brine  Transportation  Co.  applied 
for  a  permanent  injunction  to  restrain  strikers.  The  union  entered  a 
cross  bill  for  injunction.  On  February  28,  the  injunction  against  the 
union  and  officials,  except  the  president  of  the  Council,  was  made  per- 
manent. About  200  team  drivers  were  involved  in  the  difficulty.  The 
strikers  have  not  been  reinstated  by  the  Brine  Co.,  nor  has  any  agree- 
ment been  concluded  l)etween  this  com})any  and  the  union. 

The  freight  handlers'  strike  was  started  March  8  l)y  the  employes  in 
the  South  Boston  freight  house  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Co.,  the  cause  heing  the  failure  of  the  company  to  reinstate  men 
whom  they  had  discharged  for  refusing  to  handle  goods  from  teams  of 
the  R.  S.  Brine  Transportation  Co.  The  original  number  of  strikers 
was  between  five  and  six  hundred ;  within  three  days  from  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  trouble,  the  number  had  been  augmented  to  nearly  20,000,  all 
the  freight  handlers,  teamsters,  longshoremen,  and  dock  laborers  going- 
out  in  sympathy.  All  unions  handling  merchandise  voted  to  strike. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  filled  the  strikers' 
places  in  the  freight  yards  with  Italian  laborers  who  had  been  held  in 
readiness,  the  road  officials  having  been  cognizant  of  the  intended  strike 
for  more  than  two  weeks.  Conferences  between  the  parties  in  interest, 
during  which  the  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  the  officials 
of  fhe  Allied  Freight  Transportation  Council,  aided  by  the  personal  in- 
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fluence  of  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  and  leading  business  men,  were- 
directed  towards  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  i)oints  at  issue,  resulted 
in  a  speedy  termination  of  the  strike.  On  March  15,  nearly  all  the 
strikers  had  returned  to  work.  The  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.,  as  well  as  the  Boston  &  Albany,  refused  to  reinstate 
the  strikers  except  as  they  were  needed,  while  the  Boston  &  INIaine  took 
all  its  men  back.  The  coal  dealers  throughout  the  city  reinstated  all  their 
strikers  with  the  exception  of  about  85  men.  The  Walworth  Manufac- 
turinji'  Co.  refused  to  take  strikers  back. 


STATISTICAL    ABSTRACTS. 


Relief  ]>ci>artiiicut  —  BnKiiiioi'e  A-  Ohio 
Rnlli'ond  Vo. 

The  membership  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  at  the  close  of  the 
liscal  year,  June  30,  1901,  consisted  of  37,24'2  per- 
sons, the  average  monthly  membership  number- 
ing 34,490. 

The  nature  of  the  benefits  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment duriny;  the  year  ending  .Tune  30, 1901,  together 
with  the  numbeii'  and  cost  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  tabular  statement: 


Classification. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Pay- 
ments 

Total 
Cost 

Aver- 
age 
Pay- 
ments 

Deaths  — accident  on 

duty,       .... 

119 

$130,307 

$1,095 

Deaths  —  other  causes,  . 

•256 

147, 6-25 

577 

Disablements  —  injured 

in  discharge  of  duty,   . 

8,464 

100,835 

12 

Disablements—  sickness, 

etc.,         .... 

10,405 

155,541 

15 

Surgical  expenses,  . 

6,427 

12,105 

2 

Totals,     . 

•25,671 

$546,413 

$21 

The  company's  contribution  to  the  Relief  Feature 
during  the  year  was  $10,000,  while  its  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  Pension  Department  was  increased 
to  $75,000,  thereby  totalizing  $91,000,  the  amount 
of  expense  bofne  by  the  B.  &  O.  R.K.  Co.  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  the  operations  of  the  Relief  Depart- 
ment. 

The  total  number  of  members  on  the  pension  roll 
on  June  30,  1901,  was  332,  while  the  total  amount 
paid  to  pensioners  during  the  year  was  $55,831. 

The  Savings  Feature  of  the  Relief  Department 
is  a  very  important  one.  During  the  year,  $3,308,- 
844  was  loaned  to  employes  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: Building  1,331  houses;  buying  1,569  houses; 
improving  352  houses;  and  releasing  liens  on  866 
houses.  An  extra  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  was  declared  to  all  depositors  in  the  Savings 
Feature  having  accounts  bearing  interest  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  making  five 
and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum.—  Tltirtcenth  An- 
nual Report,  lielic/ Department,  B.  i&  O.  li.Ii.  Co. 


Factory  Iiispeotioii  in  Mirliigraii,  1901. 

From  tlie  Ninth  Annual  Rejiort  of  the  Inspection 
of  Factories  in  Michigan,  we  note  that  in  1901  there 
were  5,.572  factories  inspected  in  the  State.  The 
average  daily  running  time  was  9.4  hours,  while 
the  total  number  of  employes  was  183,756,  155,^23S  of 
this  number  being  males  while  28,518  were  females. 
The  factories  employing  children  numbered  669, 
the  number  of  children  employed  being  3,8'22.  The 
average  daily  wages  of  foremen  in  factories  were 
$2.73,  daily  wages  of  employds  other  than  foremen 
and  salaried  olliccrs  being  $1.57.  In  factories  in- 
spected, 408  accidents  were  reported  during  the 
year;  of  these,  72  were  fatal  and  ^233  were  serious. 
Fourteen  of  the  injured  were  under  16  years  of 
age.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  wages  dur- 
ing disability  was  109,  while  199  persons  received 
other  benefits  during  incapacity. 

Iiuiuisration  iuto  Boston  in  1901. 

The  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  Boston 
during  the  year  1901  numbered  -28,060.  Of  these, 
8,163  emigrated  from  Ireland,  7,860  from  Sweden, 
3,978  from  Englami,  2,831  from  Norway,  and  1,985 
from  Finland.  Immigration  was  further  increased 
in  1901  by  the  arrival  of  24,297  aliens  who  arrived 
at  ports  of  Massachusetts  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.—  Hoston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1901. 

'Wages  in  Baltimore. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  daily 
wages  paid  in  specified  occupations  in  1890  and 
1901  in  Baltimore,  the  figures  being  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland: 


OCCUI'ATIONS. 

1890 

1901 

Common  laborers, 

$1.^25 

$l.-25 

Carpenters,   . 

2.00  to  2 

50 

2.00  to  2..iO 

Iron  molders, 

2.00  to  2 

25 

2.25  to  2.75 

Farm  laborers,     . 

0.50  to  0 

75 

0.50  to  0.75 

Blacksmiths, 

2.00 

1.75  to  2.25 

Bricklayers,  . 

4.00  to  4.50 

2.50  to  3.60 

Machinists,    . 

2.00 

2.00  to  2.75 

Painters, 

2.50 

2.50 

Stonecutters, 

3.50 

3.^2o  to  3.50 
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Industrial  Accideuts  iu  New  York. 

The  number  of  industrial  accidents  in  Xew  York, 
as  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  during 
the  last  three  months  of  1901  was  762.  Of  the  num- 
ber injured,  695  were  males,  and  67  females.  The 
accidents  caused  by  machinery  numbered  381,  just 
one-half  of  the  total  number.  As  to  the  results  of 
accidents,  650  resulted  in  temporary  disability,  92 
in  permanent  disability,  15  in  death,  while  in  five 
cases  the  result  was  not  stated. 

Classification  of  Population  of  Canada. 

Of  the  population  of  5,371,051  persons*  shown  by 
the  census  of  March  31,  1901,  2,751,473,  or  51.23  per 
cent,  were  males  and  2,619,578,  or  48.77  per  cent, 
females.  Classified  by  nationalities,  there  are 
1,649,352  (30.71  per  cent)  French,  1,263,575  (23.53 
per  cent)  English,  989,858  (18.43  per  cent)  Irish, 
798,986  (14.88  per  cent)  Scotch.  —  irtfior  Gazette, 
Ottawa,  April,  1902. 

Employment  of  Carried   Women   in 
liOndou. 

The  number  of  married  or  widowed  women  in 
employment  in  London  in  1901  was  170,610.  Of 
these,  30,931  were  between  25  and  30  years  of  age; 
42,934  were  between  35  and  45  years ;  42,830  between 
45  and  55  years.  According  to  the  census  reports, 
about  one-ninth  of  the  married  or  widowed  women 
between  25  and  35  years  of  age  were  returned  as 
being  engaged  in  remunerative  occupations;  one- 
sixth  of  those  between  35  and  45;  and  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  those  between  45  and  55.  In  the  aggregate, 
one-sixth  of  the  married  or  widowed  women  were 
returned  as  being  in  employment.  The  occupa- 
tions having  the  largest  number  employed  were 
domestic  service,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  needle 
work,  and  nursing.  —  Labor  Gazette,  London,  April, 
1902. 

Pauperism  iu  Ureat  Uritain. 

According  to  the  Labor  Gazette  for  March,  the 
number  of  paupers  receiving  aid  in  Great  Britain, 
ii>  February,  1902,  was  very  much  larger  than  in 
February,  1901.  The  number  of  paupers  relieved 
on  one  day  in  February,  1902,  in  35  selected  Urban 
Districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  356,188,  or  214 
to  each  10,000  of  estimated  population.  The  pau- 
pers aided  were  distributed  as  follows:  England 
and  AVales,  289,590;  Scotland,  39,990;  and  Ireland, 
26,608. 

Co-operation  in  Italy. 

It  is  not  quite  50  j-ears  since  the  inception  of  co- 
operation in  Italy.  The  early  growth  of  co-opera- 
tive societies  in  the  peninsula  was  very  slow  and 
little  was  done  until  1870  after  which  period  a  steady 
development  took  place,  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  4,522  co-operative  societies  of  all  kinds, 
with  a  membership  of  990,400,  and  capital  amount- 
ing to  $26,981,548.  — .Bo?<o«  King.  —  The  Co-operative 
IVholeKale  Societies,  Limited,  1902. 

Employment  of  Women  and   Children   in 
Italy. 

A  bill  to  regulate  employment  of  women  and 
children,  brought  before  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  provides  as  follows : 


Xo  child  under  10  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  a  factory,  quarry  or  mine.  Boys  under  13  and 
women  shall  not  be  employed  for  underground 
work  in  quarries  or  mines.  Boys  from  10  to  15 
years  old  and  women  not  of  age  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  only  provided  they  hold  medical  certifi- 
cates showing  that  they  are  healthy  and  sufti- 
ciently  strong  for  the  work  for  which  they  apply. 
Boys  under  15  and  women  not  of  age  shall  not  be 
employed  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy  work.  Minors 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  unless  they  hold 
employment  books  showing  the  date  of  birth,  a 
health  certificate,  a  certificate  of  vaccination  and 
of  fitness  for  the  work  chosen.  The  local  health 
officer  must  conduct  the  medical  examinations  and 
furnish  the  certificates.  The  cost  of  medical  ex- 
aminations and  employment  books  is  borne  by  the 
community.  Boys  under  15  years  and  women  not 
of  age  are  forbidden  to  do  night  work  unless  they 
are  already  employed  in  factories,  quarries,  and 
mines  on  the  day  on  wliich  the  law  takes  effect. 

Children  of  both  sexes,  10  but  under  12  years  of 
age,  shall  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  24  in 
each  day;  children  12  but  under  15  years  old  shall 
not  work  more  than  11  hours,  and  women  under  age 
not  more  than  12  hours.  The  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry  and  Commerce  may  lengthen  the 
day's  work  to  12  hours  for  children  from  12  to  15 
years  old  if  tliis  seems  necessary,  provided  such 
action  is  approved  by  the  Xational  Health  Commis- 
sion. The  day's  work  for  minors  must  be  broken 
by  one  or  more  periods  of  rest  of  one  hour  each  if 
work  continues  from  six  to  eight  hours.  AVomen 
not  of  age  and  children  under  15  years  must  have 
one  full  day  of  rest  in  every  seven.  The  employer 
must  see  that  rooms  in  which  such  employes  work 
or  sleep  are  kept  in  healthful  condition.  — Sociale 
Rundschau,  Vienna,  August,  1901. 

Free  3Iuuicipal  Employment  Bureaus 
of  Paris. 

During  1899,  79,126  applications  for  employment 
were  made  to  Free  JIunicipal  Employment  Bureaus 
in  Paris,  27,095  by  men  and  52,031  by  women;  em- 
ployment was  offered  by  patrons  in  78,116  cases,  in 
21,829  cases  for  men  and  .56,287  for  women;  70,806 
places  were  filled  by  the  bureaus,  employment 
being  found  for  19,326  men  and  51,480  women.— 
Annuaire  Statistiqne  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  1899. 
Paris,  1901. 

Strikes  and  Eockouts  in  Oermauy  iu  1900. 

There  were  1,462  strikes  reported  in"1900.  In  1,433 
of  these,  which  terminated  during  the  year,  122,803 
strikers  and  7,740  establishments  were  involved; 
entailing  a  loss  of  about  81,302,750.  Success  re- 
sulted in  275  cases,  representing  10.3  per  cent  of 
the  strikers,  failure  in  653  cases,  representing  35.5 
per  cent  of  strikers,  and  compromise  in  505  cases, 
representing  54.2  per  cent  of  strikers.  Building 
trades  employes  were  involved  in  507  strikes,  of 
which  496,  settled  during  the  year,  affected  33,074 
strikers  and  2,869  establishments;  121  of  these  suc- 
ceeded, 217  failed,  and  158  were  compromised. 
Thirty -eight  lockouts,  of  which  35  ended  during 
the  year,  affected  607  establishments  and  9,085 
strikers.  —  Streiks  und  Aussperrnngen  im  Jahre 
1900.    Berlin,  1901. 


*  The  population  of  Canada  was  erroneously  overstated  in  our  Bulletin  No.  21,  issued  in  February. 
The  correct  figures  are  now  given. 
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liHbor  liegislatiou  in  Oerniaiiy. 

All  ordinance  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Germany, 
dated  January  31,  iy02,  relative  to  labor  of  women 
and  minors  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chic- 
ory, where  motor  force  is  used,  forbids  women  and 
minors  to  work  or  remain  near  drying  ovens  in 
operation  in  chicory  factories,  or  in  shops  used  for 
manufacture  of  chicory  in  which  more  than  tem- 
porary use  is  made  of  an  elementary  motor  power 
(steam,  water,  gas,  air,  electricity,  etc.) .  The  ordi- 
nance further  provides  for  the  posting  of  notices  to 
this  effect  in  such  shops  or  factories,  the  ordinance 
to  remain  in  force  for  10  years,  beginning  April  17, 
li)02.  —  Revue  du  Travail,  March,  1902.  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

IJuenipIoynieiit  in  Oeruiauy. 

According  to  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Otto 
Richter  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Berlin,  there 
were,  on  November  1, 1901,  93,000  unemployed  per- 
sons (72,116  men  and  20,884Vomen)  in  Germany, 
40,760  of  these  being  in  building  and  metal-working 
industries,  and  18,763  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, etc. 

Cliildreu's  Savings  Banks  in  Oerniany. 

Detailed  reports  for  August,  1901,  from  1,779  sav- 
ings banks  for  school  children  showed  246,142  de- 
positors with  deposits  amounting  to  about  $600,000. 
The  report  stated  that  banks  of  this  kind  had  been 
established  during  the  past  century  in  4,05,5  places 
in  Germany.  —  Sociale  Rundschau,  Menna,  August, 
1901. 

Service  of  Statistics  of  I^abor  in  Spain. 

By  a  royal  ordinance  of  August  31,  1900,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Department  for  Social 
Reform,  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  service  of  statistics  of  labor.  Among  the 
points  to  be  considered  were  mentioned :  Number 
of  persons  employed,  by  sex,  age,  and  nature  of 
employment;  immigration  and  emigration,  drift 
of  population  from  country  to  cities  and  towns; 
economic  conditions  of  working  classes,  their  food, 
clothing,  and  homes;  wages  and  hours  of  labor; 
strikes;  accidents  to  workingmen;  hygienic  con- 
dition of  shops,  etc. ;  insurance  and  pension  funds ; 
savings  banks;  unions  and  associations.  —  Sociale 
liundschau,  Vienna,  December,  1901. 


Sti'ilies  in  Austria  in  1901. 

During  1901,  249  strikes  and  three  lockouts  oc- 
curred in  Austria.  The  249  strikes  involved  672 
firms  and  23,137  strikers  (37.6  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons employed) ;  aggregate  time  lost  amounted  to 
216,399  days;  59  strikes,  affecting  3,914  strikers, 
were  successful,  72  (9,872  strikers)  were  compro- 
mised, and  113  (8,019  strikers)  failed.  The  duration 
was  from  one  to  five  days  in  58.2  per  cent  of  the 
strikes  and  from  six  to  10  days  in  17.3  per  cent,  the 
remaining  24.5  per  cent  varying  from  11  to  more 
than  100  days.  Dissatisfaction  with  wages  was  the 
cause  of  41  per  cent  of  the  strikes;  hours  of  labor 
the  cause  of  14.9  per  cent,  and  discharge  of  work- 
men the  cause  of  12.9  per  cent.  In  the  three  lock, 
outs,  occurring  in  the  textile  industry,  302  persons 
were  involved.  One  lockout  lasted  six  days,  one 
four  daj's,  and  one  one-half  day.  In  all  three 
cases  the  employes  were  re-instated.  —  Sociale 
Hundschau,  Vienna,  .Tannary,  1902. 

Union  of  .Slioeniakers  in  Austria. 

At  a  convention  held  in  Vienna,  December,  1901, 
an  association  was  formed  to  unite  the  90  existing 
unions  of  shoemakers,  for  more  effective  work. 
Plans  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund, 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  members, 
from  which  relief  is  to  be  given  to  unemployed 
members;  during  a  strike  aid  will  be  granted  only 
after  the  second  week.  —  Sociale  liundschau,  Vi- 
enna, January,  1902. 

Scliools  of  Housekeeping  in  Belgium. 

In  May,  1888,  two  schools  of  housekeeping  were 
established  in  Brussels,  the  object  being  to  instruct 
the  daughters  of  workingmen  in  domestic  econ- 
omy. These  were  the  first  schools  of  the  kind  to 
be  started  in  Brussels,  although  there  were  then  15 
similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  Belgium.  In 
May,  1901,  285  schools  and  classes  of  housekeeping 
had  been  organized  under  the  laws  and  received 
subsidies  from  the  State;  about  30  were  in  process 
of  organization ;  and  many  were  working  inde- 
pendently.—  La  Beforme  Sociale,  Paris,  February 
16,  1902. 

Cotton  Mills  in  Japan. 

In  1896,  there  were  61  cotton  mills  in  Japan  with 
692,384  spindles.  The  average  number  of  males 
employed  daily  was  11,394  at  20  cents  per  day,  the 
average  number  of  females  being  36,087  at  12  cents 
per  (kAj.  — George  H.  Wood,  F.  S.S.—  The  Co  opera- 
tive Wholesale  Societies,  Limited,  1902. 
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